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NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


vol. XVIII. BOSTON, THURSDAY, SEPT. 27, 1888. 


EMBODYING THE NEWEST AND MOST IMPROVED METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


WORK IN THE LEADING SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY. 
NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Barnes’ Brief History of Medieval and Modern Peoples. 


del History. 


Barnes’ Brief U. S. History, Revised, is the M 


For Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 


Applet ons’ Readin 9 Charts. Rriisi’s Easy Drawin 9. Lessons Just issued, and for sale. This volume supplements “ Barnes’ Ancient Peoples.) 
Appleton’s First and Second Readers. | The Wavelet : A Collection of Hasy Songs. Barnes’ Universal History. 
Appletons’ Copy Books. The Normal Music Course—First Reader. Cees nae 


Barnes’ Elementary Arithmetic. 


(Already issued from the press, and the favorite.) 


Barnes’ New National Readers. 
(First Volume already out, and second in press.) 


Peck’s Astronomy, for High Schools and Academies. 
In press. 
Worman’s Grammaire Francaise. vere 
(Just issued, and a mode! for both French and English puplfis.) 


Davies’ New and Revised Edition of Davies’ Surveying. 


(New plates and examples.) 


Eames’ Text-Book of Light-Line Shorthand. 


(A practical phonetic system. Just issued; entirely new and sensible.) 


Lancaster's History of England. 


(Revised and corrected. Just issued, with special maps.) 


Stickney’s Child’s Book of Language. | Appletons’ Klementary Geography. 
Ballard’s Word - Writer. 


For Intermediate and Grammar Schools. 


Appletons’ Third and Fourth Readers. | Quackenbos’s, Histories and Grammars. 
Appletons’ Higher Geography. Morse’s First {Book of Zoélogy. 
Johonnot’s Geographical Keader. Youmans’s Botanies. 

Johonnot’s Natural History Reader. Kriisi’s Drawing- Books. 

Primers of Science, History, & Literature. The Normal Music Course — Second 
Stickney’s Letters & Lessons in Language.| Render. 


For High Schools and Academies. 


Appletons’ Fifth Reader. Lockyer’s Astronomy. Peck’s Ganot's Physics. 

Shepherd’s Historical Reader. Voumans's Chemistry. (New edition. Just issued ) . 

Bain’s Composition and Rhetoric. Harkness’s Latin Series. Barnes’ Brief History of Greece, with Readings. 
Morris's History of England. Appleton’s Classical Series. (Officially adopted for Chautauqua Course, Just issued. 4,000 sold in five weeks.) 
Huzley and Youmans’s Physiology. Cumulative Method in German. 


For Sample Pages, Circulars, or advice, address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Or, HENRY B. CARRINGTON, N. E. Agent, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing a list of over five hundred School 
Publications, representing every department of study from the Kindergarten to 
the University, will be mailed, postpaid, on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


We have just issued in our Series of Classics for children, MERCHA NT OF VENICE, 


abridging Hudson's School Edition, omitting such portions as do not im- 
pair the value of the play for children, but, on the contrary, heighten their interest in it by introducing them at once to the leading characters, 
This volume also contains Mr. Hudson’s Life of the Poet, and the story of Merchant of Venice taken from Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales of 


Shakespeare. Introduction price of the book is 24 cts, It is hoped that this volume will find its way speedily into the hands of children from 
10 to 12 years of age in our common schools. 


The first of the Series, ROBINSON CRUSOE, edited by W. H. Lambert, Supt. of Schools, Malden Mass., was published several months 
ago. The original work has been abridged by omitting a few of the more uninteresting episodes, and by condensing many of the lengthy moral 
FOR reflections, where they seem to impede the onward flow of the story. All the gross terms and allusions which render the complete text unfit for 
schools, have been removed ; and the long involved sentences, which characterize the writers of the age of Defoe, have been cast into a simpler 
form, while the diction of the author has been carefully preserved. The story has been divided into chapters, and judicious notes have been 


added sufficient to explain the text. It contains 250 pages. Introdaction price 33 cts. 


13 Tremont Place 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICACO. 


ENCOURAGED by our offer in the Spring of a Prize for a Poem on Steel Pens, the results of which 
we believe were mutually satisfactory both to ourselves and the numerous contributors, we have concluded 
to offer a second PRIZE of TEN DOLLARS for the Best Poem on Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. The 
Poem must not exceed 24 lines, nor allude to other makers. Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which 
they will receive 12 best assorted Steel Pens. Decisions will be based on literary merit. No puffs wanted. 
Award made October 1. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
DIXON’S Graphite PENCILS, 


but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to 
us for samples, sending 10 cts. in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


From a Celebrated Engraver in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I received the samples of Dixon lead pencils of various 
grades, and after a fair trial of them I can say that they are the best 
I ever used. I shall recommend them to my professional brethren. 

Yours truly, JOHN SARTAIN. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 12. 


R. & J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Microscopes and Microscopie Apparatus 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ey MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. a 


154 Catalogues on application. cow 
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Manu’f’g Opticians. 
Popular and Perfected 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM'TS, 


tor Profess'n'l and Amateur's use. 


Microscopes, Telescopes, 


DRAWING INSTRUM’TS,. 
ft. Send for and specify (JE-Catalogue) 192 pages, 
illustrations. 437 cow 


Agents Wanted. 


YOU WANT ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclovedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 

and make from 823 te $75 weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. L. 


A TRUE FRIEND. 

This large and finly Jilustrated volume contains 
choice extracts and essays from the best Authors, giv- 
ing their best thoughts on Life, Character, and Conduct. 
Selected and arranged by A. J. CAMPBELL, Erq. “A 
book which attracts all asses. Our Agents take from 
15 to 40 orders per week. te wanted. For 
terms apply to the Publisher, J. 8. Sr 


Berea, Obio. 
HITE [JOUSE 


of 

DIES 
The ONLY Book of the kind M Never pub’d 
A HISTORY of every Adminis- 


NEW EDITION. tration from Washington to the 


present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi. 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wantei—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 


A 


’s Dicti 

The People’s Dictionary, 
AND EVERIDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA, Containing Over 
25,000 Words,—owitting what everybody knows,— 
compiled from WEBSTER 30,0% synonyms, a complete 
dictionary of rhymes, abbreviations, foreign words and 

hrases, business, nautical, musical, and law terms, my- 

hology, etc. Embracin every subject, on which clear, 
satisfactory information is given. A Book of 700 pages 
4x7, for $1.50! The same information cannot be 
had elsewhere, nor in as convenient or accessible shape, 
for less than $30, Sample free. Outfit $1.00. 
THAYER, MERRIAM & C., Arch St., Philadel., Pa. 


WE WANT ACENTS 
FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Col. PARKER, 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
“ply ‘fouxa & CO., 


Arch Street, Boston. 
TREASURY 30,000 SOLD! 
OF SONG 


* 
ore Agents Wanfad 
300 best-loved gems of song, 
tc, comic, sentimental, and sacred,—in grand 

ety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly 6100 
here, elegantly bound, only $250. High! praiced 
by sach eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, Whitns , Gi 


more, Thur« and others. 
Belle teeny ers. Is immensely popular. 


home-circle and wants 
it. For terms, address HUB f 
Btreet, I BARD BROB., 0 


The private schools 
have also adopted 
our Book SLATES 
in preference to 


SILICATE 
slate or paper pads, 


BOOK SLATES 


economical and more advantageous to the 
upil. They ara handsomely bound in 

Ins black cloth. 

The best 8 


Have been in con- 
stant use by the 
Bd. of Education 
of New York Cit 
for the past 1 
ears (in every 
Public School), which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durability 
and perfection. They are also used by a e number of the Boards 


if Colle, and Schools throughout the country. 
0 ucation, ges, ug try * 
„ for Walls and Wooden Biackboards. Makes 


Black Diamond Slating: sii mrnce, 


applied by any one, with a common nt-brush, to any surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, wi 
— for — : Pint, $1.00; ask 81.75; Half Gal on, $3.25; Gallon, 86.00. 


Blackboards * WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 


face. All sizes. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 
tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 
ROLL So eee mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 


ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% fl. 
H x4 ft., $2. 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
1404 191 Fulton St., New York City. 


Send for Circular. 


El. B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


12 Vesey St. Importer and Manufacturer of . 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


and 95 John St., 
just issued. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


Writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 

only ink that is positively non-corrosive to steel pens. 

For sale every where, FOUNTAIN INK CO., 
425 zz 75 John Street, New York. 


Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 
Gillet’s, 
Katerb cok, 43 
404 
Evterbrook, 444 
Spencerian, 1 
Esterbreok, 128 60 „2 good. 
Assorted sample-dozen, 6c. Sent * on receipt 
of price. THE N. K. PEN AGENCY, 
(Send stamps or P. O. Order.] Portland, Conn. 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 


Magic are 
— 


j 


at 


good, 
so 


For pleasure 
and business, 


— * 
care 


Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


ufacturers of the 


The Celebrated” 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 

Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, larging photographs, chromo corn, opaque pictures and 

objects. Works like magic, and delights and mystifies 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface, everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 
MuURRAY HILL Pun. Co., Box 788, N. X. City, N. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatns for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & Co., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston, Mass. 


A KEY THAT 


0 
—W'LLWIND NOT 
LD. watchmakers, 21 Be. Cixcularg 
O free, J. S. CO.. 33 Dey St., I. V. 


Jas. Queen Co.. 


924 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


FIELD GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
RAIN GAUGES, 

_ AIR PUMPS, 

ELECTRICAL 

= APPARATUS, 
CHEMICAL 
ANALYTICAL 
GLOBES, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF 


Optical, 


Mathematical, 
Philosophical, 


Chemical 
Instruments. 


The LARGEST and Best AssoRTED STOCK 


OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS in the world, 
under the management of one house. 


Our Catalogues are published in parts, 


and will be mailed upon application, as 
follows: 


Part 1. Mathematical Instraments ... ..... 205 pp. 


“ 2. Optical Instruments, including Spec- 
tacles, Microscopes, etc, (5th edi- 
tion, 1883, now ready) 192 
(Supplement), Opera, Field, and Spy 
Glasses 


(Supplement), Second-hand and other 
Microscopes 


Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, and 


(Supplement), Apparatus and Dia- 
grams for Luminous Projections 75 “ 


Physical Instruments 194 


(Supplement), Chemical Apparatus, 
Balances, etc. 


(Supplement), Second-hand Physical 
and Chemical Apparatus 


Meteorological Instruments. 
drometers, etc. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 


924 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Patent 


MENEELY BELL FGUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public sin 
1826. Churen, Chapel, School Fire 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, I. I. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 


SILK BANNER 


in Colors-» 
and Gold 


wherever used. 


J. & R. LAMB, New Vonx, 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 


59 Carmine Street. 


Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 
can also be easily erased. 
We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION 
DAY 8CHOOLS. Va 


construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Sen 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms 
WARRANTED. Catalogue —1 — 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


entirely overcome. 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 
packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc. 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 


Drawing 
and Supplies ~~ Civil Engineers 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 


Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Surveyors 
h Field and Office use, * 


merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 
_ AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


P. O. Box 8, | 


Providence, R. I. 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 
fy) McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bella and 
himen for Scheele. College, &. 
Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 


H. MoSHane * Co., Bal 
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THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


BY DELL FRANCES PUTNAM, 
Life’s journey is a wondrous thing! 
The heart beats high, gay voices ring, 
When we start out in youth’s glad spring. 


How light the foot, how bright the face! 
We are so eager for the race,— 
So sure that we can win a place. 


The road is hard, and often steep, 
But nothing daunts us, on we leap; 
No time, we say, to stop and weep! 


Our aim is high, we cannot rest; 
The goal we'll reach, we'll do our best 
Before the sun sinks in the west. 


But, as we journey up the hill, 
Although the heart is hopeful still, 
We've learned it takes more than our will 


To pave the way and keep it straight, 
We yet may learn, when all too late, 
They often win who watch and wait. 


But now the noonday sun is high, 
The summit of the hill we spy, 
The way looks strange, we can’t tell why. 


The path seems rougher to our tread, 
The clouds are darker overhead, 
Some of life’s brightest dreams are fled. 


As we the down-bill path begin, 
We mourn the goal we could not win,— 
Lost joys we hoped to garner in. 


But, see! the day is almost done; 
And though the victory is not won, 
We'll gladly rest at set of sun. 
We can’t retrace the way we’ve trod, 
So, though we've failed, bow to the rod. 
This path begins and ends with God. 
Woman's Journal. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


BRAIN-WORK UNDER PreEssure.—A writer in the 
Journal of Science on Cram and its Amenities, argues 
that “if we say to a youth, or, worse still, to a child, 
‘You must, by a given date, reach a certain standard of 
knowledge, a certain grade of culture, to be judged of 


in a summary way,’ we place him in the very conditions 
wherein study becomes unsanitary, even ruinous, and 
that the more decidedly the more immature the brain.” 


Tae Main Purpose or Epvucation is not to pro- 
mote success in life, but to raise the standard of life 
itself; and this object can be attained only by those 
higher studies which call forth the powers of reason, 
moral feeling, and artistic taste. Even in professional 
education, our aim ought rather to be usefulness in life 
than mere success, and we have great distrust of all 
theories of education that put success in the first place. 

We believe that education should be of a kind 
in sympathy with the present age, and that it should 


by no means neglect to fit its recipient for the struggle 
of life; but we object to Professor Jevons’s theory be- 
cause it puts worldly success before the pursuit of beauty 
and truth; and we should be sorry to see such theories 
find acceptance with American educators.— Century, Oct. 


Tue New SchoOLRHOUSZ.— We are building alto- 
gether too expensive schoolhouses. Warmth, ventila- 
tion, scrupulous cleanliness and plainness are all that is 
required. In the school-room there is no use for archi- 


trane and frieze and other architectural ornament- 
ation to attract the childrens’ attentions from their 
books. A fly on the wall will take a child’s attention 
from his reading; much more the monstrosities of orna- 
mentation done in pine-lumber and plaster which go to 
make up the costly school-houses and make a burden 
upon the public. Why should the children in school, 
as a rule, have a more ornamental place to study in than 
they have at home? Do not parents who educate their 
children at home make a school-room of the plainest 


room in the house? Scrupulous neatness the school- 
room should have, and scrupulous plainness should be 
the rule, and what is spent in ornamentation may be 
better spent in making better means of egress in our 
school-houses in case of fire. Gov. Butler, Mass. 


EXAGGERATION.—Would it not be a good plan for 
our educational institutions and our teachers generally 
to take the lead in inaugurating a reform, so that the 


public will no longer feel obliged to estimate their state- 
ments as they do certain price-lists,—at fifty-five per 
cent. off. Iowa Nor. Monthly. 


Practica Epvcation.—I think that the great de- 
mand for something more practical in education, grows 
out of the mistaken idea that “practical” means me- 
chanical. The term “industrial training” would prob- 
ably more nearly express what is commonly meant by 
a practical education. It is doubtful whether this term, 
as used, is always understood. It is most generally em- 
ployed by those who deprecate the fact that our people 
are losing respect for labor, and think that our schools 
should do something to cure this defect of our civiliza- 


tion. The fact that industry may be mental, or of such 
a character as to demand principally the use of the edu 
cated faculties of the mind, is overlooked by those who 
charge that education is doing nothing in the interest 
of labor.— Hon. Mr. Akers, State Supt. of Inst., Iowa. 


Tue Survivat or THE Unrirrsst finds an exam- 
ple in those schools which are yet teaching permutation, 
progressions, circulating decimals, insurance, annuities, 
compound interest, English money, and the like, in 
arithmetic. Similar unpractical topics waste the pupils’ 
time in other subjects. The amonnt of live practical 
matter at hand is so great that there is no excuse, except 
ignorance, for using such dead matter.— Minn. Journal 
of Ad. 4 

Tue Knit Brow. — Worry is fatal to good work, 
and to worry the growing brain of a child with work 
is to maim and cripple its organization, doing irrepara- 
ble, because structural, mischief, the effects of which 
must be life-long. ‘Tension ” in work is not a proof of 
strength, but of weakness. A'well-developed and healthy- 
grown brain works without tension of any kind. The 
knit brow, straining eyes, and fixed attention of the 
scholar are not tokens of power, but of effort. The true 
athlete does not strain and pant when he puts forth his 
strength. The intellectual man with a strong mind 
does his brain-work easily. Tension is friction, and the 
moment the toil of a growing brain becomes laborious it 
should cease. We are, unfortunately, so accustomed to 
see brain.work done with effort that we have come to 
associate effort with work, and to regard “tension” as 
something tolerable if not natural. Asa matter of fact, 


no man should ever knit his brow as he thinks, or in 
any way evince effort as he works, The best brain 
work is done easily, with a calm spirit, an equitable 
temper, and in jaunty mood. All else is the toil of a 
weak or ill-developed brain straining to accomplish a 
task which is relatively too great for it.— Lancet, Ang. 


“ System.”—If any one who is constitutionally in- 
clined to charge all faults of our schools to over systemi- 
ration, will consider for a moment that the practice has 
been, repeatedly pursued of placing fifty children of 
diverse temperament in charge of a young lady just out 
of school, with little or no training in the economics 


either mind or body, he is likely to find other causes for 
existing faults. He may be led to confess that it is not 


so much the “system” that is at fault as it is an 
unfortunate clamor for place which the “system ” has 
not been able wholly to withstand.—Supt. & T. Dutton, 
New Haven. 


Tun Country Neeps more directive power, not 
individual manipulative ability. The advent of machin- 
ery has created demand for a new application of power 
in civilization, which power can be obtained only by 
discipline, — the discipline from mental, not from man- 


ual training. It matters not so much what studies are 
used in its obtaining, as it does the manner and degree 
of drill in training.—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 


MOTHERS AS EDUCATORS. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE, 


THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS. 


The first seven years ought to be sacred to play,— 
that happy play by which children grow into their 
powers, with infinite delight in them and in the objects 
upon which they are exercised. This joyous instinct of 
pleasure in possession is the birthright of infancy. 
What the child chiefly needs is freedom. It learns in- 
evitably, as the butterfly learns the exquisite art of nav- 
igating the air. Forty years ago we were told that the 
young birds were taught to fly; this seems very doubt- 
ful to-day. The young birds learn to fly; the parents 
watch the experiment, evidently with deep interest ; 
probably they give encouragement and warning, but 
the flying comes of itself. The child has an insatiable 
desire to know; his interest in the objects about him, 
— in ideas,— is unfailing, inappeasable. The love of 
knowledge for its own sake is not so common a passion 
with adults. How has it been quenched? 

Ah! we talk of the “childishness” of these early 
years,—of their petty interests. Which is truly small, 
which truly great, — the interest in natural or mental 
phenomena, which springs from their universal and 
real nature, or the interest which springs from their 
possible use to us in the gratification of our own selfish 
ends? The utilitarian theory would soon destroy itself 
would our natures permit us to carry it to its full devel- 
opment. When we shall have brought everything with- 
in our view to the level of our material needs and lower 
necessities, we may well wish to renounce altogether 
the soul, which, without aspiration and faith, were 
surely but an encumbrance. 

Every avenue of the child’s nature is open. His de- 
light kindles at every simple, natural beauty; his joy 
in the play of life about him is pure and intense. See 
his tenderness toward his pets! observe the extreme 
delicacy of his sensibility and his sympathy! Only a 
mother can know the amazing, the sacred beauty and 
sweetness and teachableness of childhood. The question 
that springs to the lips at every new object ; the perfect 
trust that accepts fully the explanation offered; the 
quickuess of apprehension which seizes the facts pointed 
out; the activity of mind that revolves the stores already 
gained; comparing, reasoning,—in all these manifesta- 
tions the mother’s heart rejoices with tender awe. 
Nature has made her the child’s constant companion, 
the nearest authority upon all subjects, to be continually 
consulted with that perpetual flow of question and de- 
pendent affection which the child puts forth as instinct- 
ively as the vine its tendrils. The habitual tenderness, 
deference, trust, and mutual joy which a child finds no- 
where in the same perfection as in daily intercourse 
with the mother, make the one great feeding-stream of 
the child’s life. The pure young soul, essentially poetic 
and sensitive, must be tenderly guided into the some- 


of teaching and management, and with but scanty 
knowledge of the laws which control the operation of 


what galling routine of daily life, with its hard necessi- 
ties and stern restraints. To do this successfully, and 
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leave to the child his essential rights, — the freedom of 
his true nature, —is a work which requires a judicious 
tact and skill not to be excelled in the whole range of 
human endeavor. 

The little child without a mother, or without a true 
mother, suffers, perhaps unconsciously, the greatest in- 
jury and loss that can possibly befall it. Who hes not 
seen the helpless, pathetic, unmothered expression in 
the faces of children whose clothes were, perhaps, loaded 
with costly embroidery, whose lives were padded about 
with all the luxury of wealth,—alas! only to leave the 
poor little captive more hopelessly starved and vacant 
within? Do young mothers realize what this means ? 
Some of them, gay young women, whose chief occupa- 
tion and care it is to make life bright and amusing, feel 
that their obligations are well discharged when they 
have given an hour of the morning to the nursery, sat- 
isfying themselves with their own eyes that their chil- 
dren have good physical care and seem “happy.” Per- 
haps they are strict in their requirements as to bath, 
clothing, and diet; but is this enough ? Ah! if moth- 
erhood means anything, if life itself means anything, 
mothers must give freely to their children of themselves. 
God offers us the control of his most precious oppor- 
tunities,—His most powerful influences. Shall we turn 
them over to an Irish nurse in a French cap ? 

Although we devote these first seven years to play, 
this does not preclude systematic attainment. Famil- 
iarity with natural forces begins with the first grasping 
for the lighted candle, the toddling on unsteady legs; 
it may be extended almost indefinitely, and the most 
rapid advance is unquestionably made in the earlier 
years. Trained eyesight is not so much superior power 
of vision as knowing how to see. The naturalist’s keen- 
ness of sight is modified by his mental preconceptions. 
The child has to learn what to look for. The evidence 
of the senses is not absolute andimpartial ; it pays trib- 
ute tothe mind. Education must always proceed upon 
two parallel lines. Knowledge, information, must be 
offered, suited in kind and degree to the child’s intelli- 
gence; and the gifts, powers, aptitudes,—the germs of 
all that constitute the distinct personality, — must be 
developed and placed in possession of the conscious will. 
Individual expression is too precious a thing to be 
smothered under any weight of acquisition. It should 
be encouraged from its earliest, spontaneous appearance. 


Modern life does not accept the standard for a boy of 
seven, that he shall know how to ride, to swim, and to 
speak the truth. We might do worse: victory over the 
elements; supremacy in the animal kingdom; moral 
integrity,—these are something to have gained in seven 
years. Most of us think rather of learning to read. 
This need not involve drudgery. The commonest mis- 
take in teaching little children is made by forcing the 
attention for too long continuously. This is contrary 
to nature. Swift transitions, new conceptions, rapidly 
succeeding each other, are nature’s own modes with the 
young. Assimilation, with the mind as with the body, 
is far quicker then. The lesson so short that the pupil 
is reluctant to have it ended, makes the best impression. 
I know a boy of four who, having been rather grudg- 
ingly taught his letters, has found endless amusement 
in tracing their forms in all sorts of unexpected objects. 
Combination of lines in furniture, wall-paper, sticks of 
firewood, make H’s, T's and J’s for him. To be per- 
mitted to read is always a reward instead of a task. He 
listens to his sister’s home lessons with an interest 
which has captured some unexpected, odd bits of knowl- 
edge, such as the spelling of some difficult words, a 
Latin declension, a little geography. This is not mere 
mental lumber to him, for, while he finds amusement in 
it, it stimulates his eager desire to get more from that 
wonderful world of books. 

There is danger of fostering conceit and self-conscious- 
ness by showing much surprise at unusual attainments 
of powers. A child should not be compared with the 
average of childhood, but with the ideal of childhood. 
Every mother feels that in her child she has a new cre- 
ation, with new hopes. Do not put a strait-jacket on 
these beautiful possibilities. Look for “the coming 


man,” for something finer, more heroic in stature than 
anything we have seen. Special development in certain 
directions is not unusual, nor is it generally of particular 


importance. A friend has told me that he read Shakes- 


peare’s plays at the age of seven. A girl whom I well 
knew “went through” the old Daboll’s Arithmetic at 
the same age, to the great pride of her teacher and the 
confusion of the “school conmittees”; but I am sure it 
did her no particular good, or harm. I have known a 
boy of five, the son of a college president, who was quite 
a botanist, and could give the correct Latin nomencla- 
ture of many of our native plants, including lichens. 
Languages are very easily taken up at this time. A 
child of two or three years learns a few colloquial 
phrases, apparently with equal ease, in two or three 
tongues, but there seems to be slight, if any, advantage 
in it. My own experience induces me to believe that a 
familiarity with a modern language which extends to 
reading and writing it is not lost, even by many years 
of disuse, and may be considered a part of the perma- 
nent acquisition of the mind. At this plastic period 
such a knowledge is easily acquired; a girl of seven 
may, without forcing, if she have a natural aptitude for 
language, read the dear old fairy stories in French as 
well as in English. But it is a poor exchange if any 
fluency or command of English is sacrificed. The 
mother who has a deep appreciation of the capabilities 
of our own rich and complex language will care far more 
for a large vocabulary and a nice discrimination in the 
use of words, in addition to purity of accent and enun- 
ciation. A bright child whois accustomed to the society 
of cultivated elders will develop this command of lan- 
guage at a surprisingly early age. When the boy is a 
man, — perchance a judge, a statesman, — this power, 
gained insensibly by his mother’s side, may have ripened 
into one of the chief sources of his strength and influence. 


The teacher who has a true vocation is the one who 
loves knowledge, and knows how to infuse, stimulate, 
and direct this love. This is the gift which the mother 
must covet. Then the formative influence upon char- 
acter, which she must constantly exert by word and 
deed in every detail of life, is her high and almost ter- 
rible prerogative. Here she touches the limits of hu- 
man influence. I honestly believe that no influence 
does so much, can do so much, in forming a boy’s 
standards, the ruling principles of his life, as his moth. 
er's conceptions and ideals of life and character. It is 
nobility here that makes the great mothers of history 
and of daily experience. 

The mother, while she expects the individuality of 
the child, must point out the moral aspects of his ac- 
tions. She sets before him with gentle force the ne- 
cessity of self-control, of ruling his own little world 
within, A reasonable child grasps this idea at once. 
The mother is as much student as teacher, learning with 
humility from the page before her. As the tendencies 
and capacities of her children reveal themselves, she 
watches them with intense anxiety, seeking to meet all 
their wants by her unceasing vigilance and care. She 
cannot be too wise or too intelligent for this work,—she 
may easily be too confident. There are for the spirit 
immeasurable possibilities. How do you know that 
you guage this child’s nature ? . 

The whole system of Froebel is made up of mothers’ 
ways. The mothers are the true and instinctive kin- 
dergartners; in carrying out their methods systemat- 
ically we are prone to fall into the danger of systems. 
We grow formal and mechanical, and lose the spiritual 
significance of our work, which is the one thing need- 
ful. The true and natural methods of Froebel are in 
danger of being prostituted to wrong ends, or deformed 
by mannerisms, or hardened in a mere “system,” cut 
and dried, until the child gets no more juice from it 
than from the old drill in memorizing the facts and 
aphorisms of the text-books. The mother, impulsive, 
tender, non-mechanical, and full of adaptation, is an an- 
tidote to too much system. 

The churches, by their technical use of common lan- 
guage and their dogmatic interpretation of the mere 
wordy incrustation of former thought and belief, turn 
away honest and believing souls from their doors,—even, 
alas! from spiritual things themselves. In every field of 
intellectual inquiry there is danger in this tendency to 
ossification. Woman at her best, in her thoroughly 
alive condition, can do much to counteract this evil. 
Her intuition, her insight, the delicacy of her mental 
and spiritual percentions, should make her the sensitive 
balance-wheel in the mechanism of progress, 
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A system of kindergartens is an excellent thing in 
itself, but after all it is scarcely more than an attempt 
to fit the laity for the work of the appointed priesthood. 
Since so vast a majority of the children of the present 
generation must go to the school for what they should 
find at home, doubtless it is an act of wisdom to teach 
the teachers to play the mother; but we insist that the 
real mother, fitted by God and nature for her part, can 
alone act it to perfection. The lines of development in 
these early years have scarcely been traced. The train- 
ing of little children is still experimental. Many have 
earnestly desired to make it less 80. For this end a 
plan has been proposed by thoughtful women which 
depends wholly upon the voluntary codperation of moth- 
ers. It is proposed to them to keep a journal of child- 
life, in which the mother not only notes physical facts, 
records the date of the first tooth, the first independent 
step, describes the regimen adopted and its effects, but 
marks the development of the inner life, the growth of 
the whole individual. Here may be quoted the un- 
expected utterances which so often startle us; as when 
a baby of two years suddenly rose up in her crib with 
great serious eyes,—after, who knows what pondering 
in the morning twilight,—with the question so old, so 
new,“ Mamma, why did God let Adam sin?” Or when 
another child of five years surprised a family visitor who 
had taken her for a walk, by asking his opinion in regard 
to the conceivability of inter-stellar “space without 
matter.“ That abstract conceptions are not foreign to 
childhood, I am convinced both from my own remem- 
brance of the “long, long thoughts” of my early years 
and from observation of other children. The awaken- 
ing mind, when naturally vigorous, wrestles very early 
with most of the great problems of the race. Records 
such as these,—which are proposed,—would not only 
possess a deep interest in themselves, but a sufficient 
oumber of them would furnish statistics upon which 
important general conclusions might be based. 

The power of generalization, so little developed in 
woman, is one which she cannot afford to do without. 
She needs it every day in her work with her children. 
She must be quick to detect principles, and the illustra- 
tion and application, admitting of such infinite variety, 
must be ready, apt, comprehensible. Language, that 
fluid and almost inexhaustible medium, should have, in 
her hands, its utmost development. I believe that 
women have naturally the greatest aptitude for lan- 
guage, and this is a part of that infinitely excellent 
constitution of things which we can only admire. She, 
above others, needs a pliable and fertile speech, a power 
of fusing and transfusing all knowledge. How many 
women have had it! How many great men have 
acknowledged their debt to the mothers who, in their 
tenderest years, imparted the great ideas of duty and 
intellectual possibilities which proved sufficient to guide 
and inspire the whole life! In the present experimental 
condition of the science of education, a science so long 
of pressing urgency, in which so little is settled, a 
mother must depend in great part upon her own quick- 
ness and fertility of resources. The mother, plastic and 
intensely sentient herself, must make all things plastic 
in her hands. “Bat this is genius!” you say? Yes, 
it is the genius of motherhood; the distinctive genius 
of woman. 


Sonoors THe CouNTERPART or FRrEEDOM.—I have 
said that schools should have been established for the 
education of the whole people. These schools should 
have been of a more perfect character than any which 
have ever yet existed. In them, the principles of moral- 
ity should have been copiously intermingled with the 
principles of science. Cases of conscience should have 
alternated with lessons in the rudiments. The multi- 
plication-table should not have been more familiar nor 
more frequently applied, than the rule, to do to others 
as we would that they should do unto us. The lives of 
great and good men should have been held up for ad- 
miration and example, and especially the life and char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, as the sublimest pattern of be- 
nevolence, of purity, of self-sacrifice, ever exhibited to 
mortals. In every course of studies all the practical 
and perceptive parts of the gospel should have been 
sacredly included ; and all dogmatical theology and sec- 


tarianism sacredly excluded, In no school should the 
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Bible have been opened to reveal the sword of the 
polemic, but to unloose the dove of peace. I have thus 
endeavored to show that, with univérsal suffrage, there 
must be universal elevation of character, intellectual 
and moral, or there will be universal mismanagement 
and calamity.— Horace Mann. 


BY CHAS. F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


VII. — READING AND EXAMINATIONS UNDER THE 
TOPICAL METHOD, 


Four advantages of the topical method have already 
been presented ; two more remain to be considered. 

5. The topical method enables the instructor to teach 
something besides geography. Charles Barnard, in his 
graphic description of the model primary school given 
in the September Century, shows how fully, by the oral 
and topical method, something besides reading and 
numbers is taught in our best Massachusetts schools. 
He closes his article with this sentence: “The Amer- 
ican boy from the new schools will be a master at many 
trades, because he has been taught to use his imagina- 
tion, to observe, to use his senses and his mind ina 
workman like manner.” 

In teaching geography on the same plan by the top- 
ical, oral, and objective methods, the scholar receives 
instruction and practice in writing, drawing, spelling, 
dictation, reading, and the most practical kind of oral 
lessons. Better than all these advantages, this method 
assists the teacher in elevating the taste of his scholars 
in reading. By a little effort the dime novel, half-dime 
novel, and all that worse than trashy literature, may be 
supplanted by books written by such authors as Liv- 
ingstone, Baker, Stanley, Knox, Taylor, Abbott, Miss 
Bird, ete. To accomplish this it is not enough for the 
teacher to recommend certain books; he must either 
place the books in the hands of his scholars, or he must 
supply them with the catalogue-number of those books. 
It is not an easy matter to obtain these numbers, as 
any teacher can learn by trying to ascertain the correct 
numbers for the latest fifty books on Travel, in any 
large city library. Mr. Cogswell, the excellent super- 
intendent of schools in Cambridge, has placed teachers 
and scholars in his city under great obligation, by 
printing in his last report (1882) not only the titles of 
many choice books for general reading, but he has given 
the catalogue-numbers for the Cambridge public library. 
It is to be hoped that other superintendents will go 
and do likewise. 

For the possible encoura gement of other teachers, per- 
mit us to illustrate this subject from personal experi- 
ence. Last year, during the three weeks spent upon 
Africa, various titles of books upon this continent, and 
their catalogue-numbers, were written on the black- 
board, and pupils encouraged to obtain and read them. 
Many scholars had some of the books the very next 
day ; the interest increased, more and more books were 
taken out, until ninety different books had been read 
by different scholars. Twice, the reading-lesson was 
taken from these books instead of the regular reading- 
books. The scholars made their own selections, and 
showed good judgment in so doing. ‘Their reading 
was improved, and the information given interesting 
and valuable. The following are some of the subjects 
thus selected by the scholars: “Making Palm Oil,” 
“Victoria Falls,” “The Dahabieh,” “A Ride on a 
Camel,” “ Hunting Ostriches,” “The Tsetse Fly, “The 
Inundation of the Nile,” “ Spiders,” „A Young Soko.” 


6. The topical method always stands well the test of 
examinations. The length of time during which im- 
pressions remain fixed upon the memory depends upon 
the degree of attention given to the subject and the in- 
terest felt by the learner. The association of ideas, es- 
pecially by way of resemblance or dissimilarity, the 

learning of facts in their natural or consecutive order, 
are made very prominent by this method, and the mem- 
ory is thereby greatly aided. The writing of informa- 
tion in blank-books is one of the best ways to impress 
such information upon the memory. The testimony of 
hundreds of pupils taught in this way invariably is, 
that the topical method makes the facts of geography 
stick.” 


In Boston schools, scholars thus taught always pass 
good examinations upon the questions presented by the 
board of supervisors. This method creates wide intelli- 
gence, sets scholars to thinking for themselves and us- 
ing their imaginations so they can answer indirect as 
well as direct questions upon the countries taught. 


During the past year a teacher of a lower class re- 
quested us to examine her scholars upon Europe. 
Twenty difficult questions for that class were prepared 
and presented, with the expectation of a poor result if 
not a failure, as we knew nothing of what had been 
taught. These were some of the questions: 1. By 
what route would you go from Boston to England? 2. 
How long would it take to go by steam? 7. In what 
part of that country are there few mountains? 13. 
How does the.climate of England differ from that of 
New England? 18. In what countries of Europe are 
to be found grapes, flax, and olives? 19 and 20. Write 
something about the schools or the people of some part 
of Europe, or write out an imaginary journey. 


The average age of these scholars was eleven years, 
and the average per cent. upon such questions, 87. 


Examinations in geography, as well as in other stud- 
ies, we maintain, are helpful to teachers and scholars. 
It is wise to give some kind of a test at the close of 
each country taught. We are yet to find a class which 
will do less study on account of the expected examina- 
tion. If the scholars are young, the test should be 
short and simple. Perhaps one question,—write all you 
know about this country, and draw a map, using the 
pasteboard outlines,—will be sufficient. In the higher 
classes a severer test should be given. In the gradu- 
ating class it may be divided into three parts. 


In Part I. the teacher selects some one of the topics 
of the schedule, as, for instance, Surface, or Life; and 
asks the class to write all they can uponit. This isa 
grand exercise in comparison. In Part II. definite 
questions should be asked or subjects assigned, e. g., 
What are the striking characteristics of Asia? Write 
a page or more about the plateaus. Mention the rivers 
in order, and compare any two of them. What have 
you learned from pictures or objects seen about the 
country? Mention the leading exports of Japan and 
India. In Part III. a memory map should be required. 
This request may be thus worded: Draw from memory 
a map of Asia. Print upon it the capitals, principal 
towns, four mountains, four rivers, two each of the nat- 
ural divisions, the principal productions, and underline 
the exports and exporting towns. 

We have generally, at the close of the instruction 
upon geography, given the graduating class a severe 
and comprehensive test of their knowledge. Last year 
the test assumed this form: Each scholar was furnished 
with a blank outline-map of the world, traced from Mer- 
cator’s Projection, and printed from a copying pad. 
The following were some of the questions given: 2. 
Draw the Prime Meridian in its correct place upon the 
map; the meridian 20° W.; 100° W.; 100° E. 3. 
Mark degrees of parallels and meridians. 4. Mark 
noon for Prime Meridian, and the correct time at same 
moment for the other meridians. 5. Show by black 
dots the voyage of the Vega. 7. Show by arrows the 
direction of principal winds. 8. Print the names of 
principal ocean currents, and show direction by arrows. 
9. Draw principal mountain ranges in each continent, 
print names of ranges and important peaks. 14. Show 
in red ink a practical route around the world. 15. 
Show other important commercial routes. 16. Show 
by red crosses the situation of volcanic districts. 19. 
Print in blue ink principal animals in each grand di- 
vision. 

These questions show the wide range of instruction 
attempted. No single text book, — only the topical 
method, —enables teachers to ask questions of this char- 
acter. Scholars thus taught not only know names and 
localities, but interesting facts connected therewith. 
This particular test condensed into a single page a vast 
amount of information, which could be rapidly exam- 
ined and corrected. Twenty questions were asked, and 
more than half the class drew each over fifty lines and 
marks upon the blank map, and printed over two hun- 
dred names, most of which were correctly spelled and 


located. 


SEPTEMBER. 


ay “x. 


The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple-orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 

In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its bidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer's best of wealth, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


ADVICE TO YOUTH. 


VALUE 


AN ELOQUENT ADDRESS BY M. RENAN ON THE 
OF LIFE. 


Subjoined are some of the more striking passages from an 
address made by M. Renan to the pupils of the Lycée Louis-le- 
Grande in Paris: 


Consider the life before you as a matter serious and fall 
of responsibilities. Butis that a reason to regard you as less 
favored by fate than your predecessors? Quite the contrary, 
young people! Never say, as did those maicontents of whom 
the prophet speaks, *‘ Our fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
their children’s teeth are set on edge.“ Your lot is fair, and I 
see a thousand reasons toenvy it; not merely because you are 
young, and because youth is the entry upon an excellent thing, 
namely, existence, but you will see what we shall never see; 
you will kuow what we seek for restlessly; you will possess 
the solution of many political problems about which we hesi- 
tate, because the facts have not yet pronounced themselves 
with sufficient clearness. 

Your years forbid you to be cautious. Nobody is fearful 
about life when be is beginning it. A kind of blindness, 
skilfully arranged by Nature, presents existence to you as a 
tempting booty which you burn to seize upon. Wiser men 
than you will warn you against the illusion which underlies 
your youthful ardor. They will tell you of disappointments; 
they will say that existence does not keep its promises, 
and that if people only knew what it was they took in 
hand, they would not have the naif empressement of 
your age. But 1 declare to you that is not my sentiment. I 
have traversed this life, which opens before you like an un- 
known and limitiess land. I expect to encounter nothing 
much more in it of the novel; its termination, which seems 
to you indefiaitely far off, is very near for me. Well, with my 
haud on my heart, I say that I have found this life, which it is 
the fashion to calumniate, good, and well worthy the appetite 
which youth shows for it. The one real illusion of which you 
are guilty about itis, to believe it long. No, it is short, 
very short; but even thus I assure you it is well to 
have existed, and the first duty of man toward that In- 
finitude from which he emerges is to be grateful. The 
generous rashness which makes you enter, without a 
shadow of arrière- pensée upon a career, at the close of which 
so many enlightened folks aver they have found nothing save 
disgust, is really very philosophic after its kind. Forward, 
therefore, with good hearts! suppress nothing of your ardor; 
that flame which burns within you is the same spirit which, 
providentially spread throughout the bosom of humanity, is 
the princi; le of its motive force. Forward, forward! say I; 
lose hot your love and passion for living. Speak no evil of 
the boundless bountifulness from which your being emerges, 
and in the special order of individual fortunes bless the happy 
lot which has bestowed on you a generous country, devoted 
teachers, kind relations, and conditions of development in 
which you have no longer to strive against the old barbarisms. 

That joyous intoxication, then, which ey from the new 
wine of life, and which renders you deaf to the weak com- 
plaints of the feeble-hearted, islegitimate. Do not be ashamed 
io abandon yourselves to its influences! You will find exist- 
ence full of sweet savor, if you do not expect from it what it 
cannot give. When people complain of life, it is almost always 
because they have asked impossible things from it. Upon this 
believe wholly the teaching of the wisest,—there is but one 
foundation for a happy life; the pursuit, namely, of the good 
and of thetrue. You will be weil pleased with existence if 
you make fair use of it, andif you abide well pleased with 
yourselves, A noble sentence is that which says: Seek ye 
tirst the kingdom of heaven, and all the rest shall be added 
unto you.“ 

On a similar occasion to this of to-day, but forty-three years 
ago, the illustrious M. Jouffrey addressed the following stern 
words to the pupils of the Lycée Charlemagne: Our duty, to 
whom experience has unveiled the ultimate truths about the 
things of this world, is to announce it to you. The mountain’s 
top of life hides from you its farthest slope; of its two sides 
you see but one, that which you are ascending; it is bright, 
beautiful, fragrant as spring-time. You are not able, as we 
are, to contemplate the other fall, with its melancholy aspect, 
its pale sunlight, and the icy river flowing at the bottom.” 
Well, my lads, I say, no, to all that. It is too mournful! The 
sunlight is never pale, though it is often veiled. Because a 
man grows old, has he the right to say that flowers have grown 
less lovely, and the springtide less radiant? Are we, forsooth, 
to grumble because we cannot live forever on earth? What 
rubbish is this, just heaven! Amidst all the flowers (and how 
sweet and fair that flower-world is!) only one seems to me 
without any charm. It is the sickly, dry, stiff, withered, dis- 
agreeably glittering thing which gardeners wrongly call ' the 
immortelle.“ Ido not eall it a flower. I prefer the bright 
and sweet rose, though it has the defect of fading away all too 


soon. 

You will behold the twentieth century, my young scholars, 
Ab! I confess I envy you that other privilege,—you will see the 
unforeseen! You will hear what posterity says of us; you will 
know what there was of solid and what of frail in our dreams. 
Be kind to us who preceded you. This poor old nineteenth 
century, which will be so well abused, bad good people in it, 
faithful souls, warm hearts, and heroes of duty. Generations, 
as they follow each other, are ofttimes unjust to each other. 
You are the nursery-garden of the talent of the future. I 


fancy I descry amid you the very critic who, about the year 1910 
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or 1920 A. D., will sit in judgment on this age. I imagine I 
read his indictment (permit me to indulge my idea): What a 

of the times! what a complete reversal of all proper 
notions of things, to choose in 1883 for our president at the 
distribution of prizes a man, harmless enough, but the very 
last who should have been selected, etc. He gave some good 
advice; but what feebleness, what lack of indignation against 
his times! Thus, doubtless, will write the conscientious 
critic of the twentieth century, and perhaps he will not be far 
wrong; but do not let him forget to add how glad I was to be 
amongst you, how your marks of sympathy went to my heart, 
and how the touch of your youth revived and rejoiced me. 


TEACHERS’ WORK. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 

Did it ever occur to you that you only work one day in a 
week ?’’ asked a ten-hour employé of a school-teacher. 

„Why, how is that? 

“You work five hours a day; and there are five days in a 
week; that makes 25 hours in all, and 24 hours make a day.“ 

** But do you work nights ?”’ 

„Why. n—o, of course not; but 24 hours is reckoned a day, 
you know.“ 

Now the woman who has invented this new gauge to meas- 
ure a teacher’s time is simply a genius. There is such a thing 
as the sublimity of impertinence, just as there is a sublimity 
of grandeur or of beauty, and the young woman who made 
this discovery, and its practical application to this teacher, has 
reached as near the sublime as she eyer will, till she becomes 
a teacher herself on ‘‘ one-day-in-a-week time. 

One tires of pin-prick annoyances, and polite innuendoes that 
a teacher doesn’t do much but enjoy vacations and receive a 
salary for it, and it is really refreshing to get a full cannonade 
of effrontery square in the face. There is a certain shock in 
it that is like a cold-water plunge, and one is sure to react 
after it, if the constitution is not too much worn by “‘ one-day- 
In-a-week work, to an extent that might threaten the peace 
of mind of this mathematical female who is a practical believer 
in the old hallucination that figures won't lie.“ Why, with 
this stock of assurance, nothing but her unfortunate sex pre- 
vents her from ascending the whole scale of political honors to 
the governor’s chair; and in the good time coming,“ when 
her womanhood will be in her favor, how impartially she will 
investigate fraud from that official seat of justice, as she will 
show by manipulated statistics that teachers’ salaries should 
be proportioned to one-sixth of a week’s work! 


It is really surprising what an impression exists, even among 
cultured, sensible people, that a teacher’s position is one of 
exceptional leisure, with endless perquisites in the shape of 
holidays and gifts. A lawyer is supposed to be in a constant 
“brown study” over some legal point; a doctor is expected 
to be consumed with anxiety for his patients; it is granted that 
a minister only exists in an atmosphere of spiritual solicitude 
for his flock, but a teacher is believed to luxuriate in the dolce 
Sar niente of repose till nine o’clock in the morning, and after 
five hours of recitation-hearing to leave all school-thought shut 
up in the vacated school-room, and go home to enjoy the 
laurels of a genteel occupation, and the pleasing variety of 
book or fancy-work. Even her Sundays are reckoned among 
her holidays, as if the rest of the community knew no Sunday- 
rest from labor. If one ever heard the congratulations on 
Friday night, Now you have a vacation till Monday,” it will 
be understood how this one day of universal rest only counts“ 
for teachers. But the greatest sin of all is that long summer 
vacation, that a teacher is paid for.“ If the school author- 
ities who pay one-twelfth of a year’s salary each month, 
would pay one-tenth instead for ten months, and leave that 
long vacation unpaid for, what a load of reproach would be 
lifted from the heads of tired teachers! 


As to the real truth about a teacher’s work, hours, cares, 
anxieties, the peculiar nervous strain that is wholly indescrib- 
able, and increasing the earnest purpose and thought that 
makes the five hours of actual teaching but a fraction of the time 
given to school-work,—all this is known better to the broad, 
conscientious teacher than any words can tell. As for the 
critics-at-large, who have settled it already, it is useless to at- 
tempt their enlightenment. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The French are experimenting with a new rifle, designed 
~ — use, which is said to discharge three projectiles at 
— In many of the business houses in Paris, and especial! 
in those of which the cellars are used as offices. X 

being extensively employed instead of boards for flooring. 


— Atterbury & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., have also made a new 
departure in the use of glass, a patent having recently been 
= to them for the manufacture of glass shingles. 

— The Paris Society of Agriculture and Insectol whose 
exhibition of preserved insect specimens has just pte pro- 
posse establishing a menagerie of living insects, and the city of 

aris has contributed 32,000 francs for a building to contain 
such a collection. 


— Mr. E. H. Miller states, in the American Agricu 

that wherever the ornamental shrub commonly ealled Deutzia 
= grows near grape-vines, the rose-bugs prefer the flowers 
—4 yong * = thus the grapes are protected. Grape- 
gro * y ore cultivate a charming shrub with a 

Driving Machinery by Sand—A Western ves 
an 
interesting account of the method — be ae. J. 


Townsend, of Virginia City, to run a number of arrastras by 
sand. The arrastras are placed in a light sandy field where 
only sufficient water for drinking purposes and to moisten the 
ore to be operated upon can be obtained. The sand drives a 
large prods. ne wheel, taking the place of water. It was at first 
Mr. Townsend’s intention to run the arrastras by means of a 
large windmill; but as the speed was naturally irregular, he 
adopted the present method. The windmill now runs a belt 
containing a number of buckets, and these carry sand up to a 
large tank somewhat in the way that grain elevators carry 
wheat. A stream of sand being let out upon the overshot 
wheel, causes it to revolve, just as it would under the weight 
of a stream of water, and thus far the method is said to have 
been found very successful. When there is a considerable 
wind, sand is stored up for use when calms prevail, and in this 
manner the mill may run continuously. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. — (VIII.) 


BY MARY BLAKE. 


Seventh and Kighth Centuries. 


Let us look first at the kingdom of the Franks, Thalheimer, 
p. 20; and Taylor’s Medieval History (pp. 344-346) gives the 
most important facts very briefly. Pp. 447-483 in Sheppard's 
Fall of Bome and Rise of the New Nationalities tells the story 
very vividly. If you like to look backward to the beginnings 
of things, you will be interested to read from the commence- 
ment of the chapter (Sec. 8, p. 406.) 

Bat we must stop here awhile to see what Charles Martel 
really did when he turned back the Saracens from Gaul, and 
disappointed the Moslem’s dream of encircling the Mediter- 
ranean with his conquests, as Old Rome had done. Read the 
Battle of Tours,“ in Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. 
Gibbon in his 52d chapter devotes a few pages to this event. 
(See vol. V., pp. 285-291, or p. 482 Student’s Gibbon.) Now 
finish your chapter in Sheppard’s Fall of Rome; it will bring 
you to Charlemagne. But we cannot enter fully into the his- 
tory of the Franks without learning more of the history of the 
Lombards and the image-breaking emperors of the East. If 
the story of the Franks and the Popes, the Lombards and the 
Greeks seem badly mixed, so were the events themselves, and 
we must disentangle the best we can. 

So we must go back to those tiresome Lombards again. 
Well we ought not to complain; we have had quite arest. We 
will not try to remember the unpronounceable names of all 
these barbarian dukes and chiefs, and their confused reigns, 
but read enough to convince us that they were uncomfortable 
neighbors, and to understand why the Popes and the Exarchs 
were glad to call down their equally uncomfortable neighbors, 
the Franks, to help them get rid of the Vigorous tramps who 
threatened to turn them out of the little territory they had left. 
Milman’s Latin Christianity, chaps. 9-12, Vol. II., will give 
you an extended account of the transaction. Taylor’s Mediae- 
val History (pp. 347-349), or Thalheimer’s Medieval and Mod- 
ern History (pp. 33-36) gives important facts very concisely 
and clearly. Gibbon, 49 chap., or Students’ Gibbon (pp. 428- 
440), takes us back again to the Greek or Byzantine Empire. 

There has been no need that we should trouble ourselves 
with the feeble Greek Emperors who were thankful to keep 
the Moslems out of Constantinople till we come now to Leo 
the Isaurian and the Image-breakers. And this is mainly in- 
teresting as the cause of the final separation of the East and 
the West, and as it helped tocrown Charlemagne, “ great and 
peace-giving Emperor of the Romans.“ Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, chaps. 7-8, Vol. II., will give many interesting 
particulars concerning Iconoclasm. Bryce's Holy Roman 
Empire (pp. 34-49) is a shorter and more interesting account 
than Gibbon’s. Ranhe’s History of the Popes, Vol. L., pp. 
9-15, tells the same story. But the best and clearest account 
of all will be found, I think, in Church’s Beginnings of the 
Middle Ages, one of the Epochs of History Series,” pp. 
79-92 and 104-122, You will find it a great help through this 
and similar labyrinths, if you write down under the name of 
each nation the principal names and dates. A comparison of 
the different lists will show you what was going on at the 
same time in different countries, 

Now read in Kingsley’s Roman and Teuton, Lect. 11. the 
Popes and the Lombards, also the Lombard Laws, if you are 
interested in that side of the subject, followed by the 8th cent- 
ury in White’s Highteen Christian Centuries. Finish with 
Kingsley’s last lecture, the Strategy of Providence, read, of 
course, in connection with some good map of the Roman Em- 
pire, such as is to be found in the Students’ Atlas of Classical 
Geography, by Leonhard Schmitz. 

Our task is almost done. We have come face to face with 
the great Charles, and here we must pause for awhile. But if 
you would group together in one whole what you have read, 
and trace in rapid sequence the causes and consequences of 
events, you cannot do better than to read and carefully com- 
pare with the lists and abstracts you have made through the 
whole course, Church’s Beginnings of the Middle Ages to p. 122, 
or Sheppard’s Fall of Rome to p. 495. 

And here we must say farewell; 

If you have enjoyed our journey so far, perhaps some day 
we will take up our pilgrim staves and go on the Crusades to- 
gether; or, you may choose to keep on in the same direction, 
in a path of your own finding. If we have proved that reading 
history is not a dreary drudgery, but an enduring and increas- 
ing pleasure, our time together has been well spent. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(All computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
THE PLANETS,—OCTOBER, 1883. 

Mercury reaches his western quadrature Oct. 22, and will 
be brightest as a morning star, therefore, Oct. 22-25. He rises 
as follows: 

Oct. 20, 4h. 47m. mo., 1h 32m. before sunrise, and 12° N. of the 
„ 25, 4h. 54m. mo., IR. 3 Im. 10 sunrise point, and 
„ 30, Bh. 15m. mo., 1h. 15m. „ 92 S. of E. point. 

He is moving eastward past the stars of the constellation 
Virgo, being in conjunction with the third magnitude star, 
Gamma Virginis, on the 20th, and only about one degree south 
of the star. Later on in the month (27th) he will be 5° 20’ 
north of Spica Virginis, and on the 29th, 3° north of Moon. 

Venus will be an evening star this month, but she will 
scarcely get far enough removed from the Sun to become vis- 
ible this month, setting as she does on the 30th, at 5h, 24m. 
evening. 

Mans will be in the dense cluster of small stars in Cancer, 
called Presepe, on the 24th; in conjunction with Jupiter on 
the 19th, being only 1° north of the giant planet, and 7° north 
of the Moon on the 23d. He is still quite a late riser, rising as 


follows: Oct. 10, 11h. 30m. evening. 
„% 20, 11A. 15. 
„30, 5m. 


Jupirer falls behind, or west of Mars, on the 19th, but 
their distance apart increases very slowly. The Moon passes 5° 
south of him on the 23d, and he reaches the western quadra- 
ture on the 27th. He rises as follows: 

Oct. 10, 11h. 40m. evening. 


20, 11A. 1m. 
% 30, 10h. 41m. 


SATURN is retrograding, or moving slowly westward past the 
stars in the vicinity of the Hyades, rising as follows: 


Oct. 10, 8h. 8m, evening. 
30, 6h. 40m. 


NEPTUNE is now nearly at opposition to the Sun at which 
time he is brightest, but even under these circumstances a good 
instrument and a precise knowledge of his location is neces- 
sary to see him. He passes the meridian as follows: 


Oct. 10. 2h. Om. morn, in R.A. 3h. 14m. + 16° 9’ 
„20, 1h. 20m. morn. in R.A. 3h. 13m. + 16° 5’ 
„230, Oh. 40m. morn. in R.A. 3h, 12m. + 16° 1’ 


He may be found 8° a little west of south of the Pleiades. 
ECLIPSES. 

Two of the four eclipses of this year occur in the month of 
October. The first is a partial eclipse of the Moon, Oct. 15-16, 
visible throughout the country. (See the following table, where 
the evening time occurs on the 15th, and the morning on 


the 16th): 
TABLE OF PARTIAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON, or. 15-16, 1883. 


begins. of el. ends. 
M. „ mM. 
Albany, N. T., 1 3 morn. 1 59 morn. 2 55 morn. 
Austin, Tex., 11 27 eve 023 * _ = 
Baltimore, Md, 052morn. 1 48 244 
Boston, Mass., 114 * 2 10 1 
Buffalo, N. T., 042 * 138 
Charleston, S. C., 038 * 
Chicago, III., * 1 
Cincinnati, O., 020 * 1 1. 
Denver, Col., 10 58 eve. 11 54 eve. Ome. 
Galveston, Tex., 11 39 “ 0 35 morn. 131 * 
Kansas City, Mo., 11 39 * 035 * 188 « 
Nashville, Tenn., 0 11 morn. 17 * 128 
New Haven, Conn., 1 6 * 1 158 „ 
New Orleans, La, 11 58 eve 054 * 4a 7 
New York City, 1 2 morn. 158 „ 1 
Omaha, Neb., 11 34 eve 030 * 1% „ 
Philadelphia, Penn., 0 57 morn. 153% * 
Providence, R. I., 18 . 8 
Richmond, Va., 0 48 * 1898 240 „ 
Rochester, N. V., £ ft 143 * 239 * 
San Francisco, Cal., 9 48 eve. 10 44 eve. 11 40 eve. 
St. Louis, Mo, nan” 053 morn. 1 49 morn. 
St. Paul, Minn., 11 46 * 042 * ia * 
Washington, D. C., 0 50 morn. 146 * 242 * 


Size of eclipse = 3.36 digits. 

The second is an annular eclipse of the Sun, Oct. 30, visible 
as a partial eclipse on the southern limb of the Sun in the Pacific 
States; the Sun setting with the eclipse of about 8 digits still 
upon it. The eclipse begins at San Francisco at 3h. 40m. in 
the afternoon. This eclipse will be visible nearly as far east as 
the Black Hills in Wyoming Territory, and Denver, Col., 
where the eclipse does not begin until just after sunset. At 
Santa Fé, N. M., it will be a mere contact at Sunset. 


At Helena, Mont., the ecli ins at 4h 40m. p.m. 
The middle f At WallaWalla, W. T., 3. 48m. 
at sunset. | At Portland, Or., 3h.38m. p.m. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


OcT. 21, 1883. N. m. 

4 Andromede (Alpheratz) in meridian 10 2 evening. 

Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . 0 17 morning. 
(Algol, in meridian . 1 “ 

auri (‘7 Stars,’ or Pleiades ° 

@ Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 7 2 
@ Aurige (Capella) in meridian . „ 8 11 morning. 
B Orionis (Rigel) rises ° 9 37 evening. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises > 
4 Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 11 42 * 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises 11 18 
a Leonis (Regulus) rises. ° ° . 1 18 morning. 
a Virginis (Spica) rise 6 0 
4 rplonis (Antares) sets e 
@ Aquillw (Altair) seis ° ° ° 0 19 8 
4 Cygni (Deneb)sets . . . 3565 13 
@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets 0 0 58 * 
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Sept. 27, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Educational Council. 


AN INTER -STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVEN-. 
TION AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


THREE DAYS’ SESSIONS. 


Discussions on National Illiteracy—The Education of 
the Colored Race Federal Aid to Overcome Illiteracy 
—The Best School System-—How to Awaken a Deeper 
Interest in Education. 


In response to an invitation from Hon. Luke P. Blackburn, 
Governor of Kentucky to the governors of the several States, 
to appoint delegates to an Inter-State Educational Convention 
to be held at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 19, 20, and 21, a large body 
of educators met at Louisville, and organized a convention for 
the discussion and promotion of great national educational 


questions. 
On the nomination of Mr. E. C. Carrigan of Massachusetts, 


Hon. W. M. Beckner of Ky. was made temporary chairman. 
Organization. 
In a brief address, Mr. Carrigan paid the following compli- 
ment to the work of Southern educators: 


„We are familiar with her earnest, laudable, and unexam- 
pled efforts in this great field for education, and appreciate the 
flattering results which, under the most trying discourage- 
ments, she has achieved. Her catalogue of honored educators 
and statesmen furnishes a bright, proud page. Alike to the 
interests of the Nation and State has she given her best 
thought, her best representatives. Virginia has her Curry; 
Georgia her Orr; Maryland her Newell; South Carolina her 
Hugh Thompson and her Courtney; the remaining States an 
equally-brilliant galaxy in educational advancement; while best 
and proudest of them all is Kentucky, with her State Central 
Committee, gentlemen of the highest merit and attainment, and 
of mostearnest zeal. Itseems, then. most fitting that the South 
shall guide our thought here, and a Kentuckian preside over the 
deliberations of the assembly.“ 

On thanking the convention for the honor of its chairman- 
ship, Judge Beckner said: 

„This convention is the outgrowth of a movement begun in 
Kentucky last winter, and resulting in a State convention at 
Frankfort in April, which was remarkable for the intelligence 
and zeal of its members, and for the interest its deliberations 
excited throughout the Commonwealth. Its success suggested 
the calling of this convention. As a humble worker in the ed- 
ucatlonal revival in my native State, I am — to see such 
a demonstration as we have here to-day. Your numbers and 
character assure such a conference as few of us dared to hope 
for. When men come from the opposite extreme of this broad 
land, without compensation and at their own expense, simply 
to assist in the intellectual development of their fellow-creat- 
ures, we must confess that the age of true chivalry and patri- 
otism is not yet past. Let us meet the questions before us 
boldly and in the spirit of truth, putting behind us our preju- 
dices, and looking forward to a future when all sections of lhe 
Republic will enjoy equal facilities for the education of the 
children of every rank, race, color, and condition.“ 

Maj. W. J. Davis, of the Louisville school board, was elected 
temporary secretary. 

Delegates. 

A committee was appointed consisting of Dr. Henry Randall 
Waite, Prof. W. Chenault, and H. S. Bennett to collect the 
credentials of delegates, and the roll of the convention was 
made as follows: 

8 I Gl, Carrigan arris, Miner, J. W. Dick 

assachusetts— K. C. ° W. 
inson, Thomas W. Bicknell. 

Florida—t. K. Foster. 

Tennessee—J. H. Shearer, H. S. Bennett, Prof. W. S. Jones, 

Jowa—M. D. Nichol. 

Mississippi— Waiter Hillman, H. D. Money. 

Missouri—Samuel 8. Laws, Henry T. Kent, d. H. Sheilds, J. M. Riley. 

California—W. W. Gwyin. 

South Carolina—Asbury Coward, J. C. Bailey, C. L. Chichester. 

Vermont—J. R. Randall, Andrew E. Rankin, T. B. Frost. 

Ohio—J. B. Ballard. 

Kentucky Rev. T. T. Eaton, T. S. Bell, A. S. Willis, Dr. E. T. Perkins, 
T. P. Strauss, J udge W. M. Reckner, G. H. Cochran, D. C. Buell, W. C. 
Breckinridge, J. D. Pickett, W. R. Belknap, W. F. Browder, John Mason 
Brown, W. J. Davis, R. H Caldwell, J. H. Thorpe, Dr. Basil Manly, A. 


C. Caperton. J. P. Boyce, J. B Reynolds, Z. F. Smith. Judge C. F. Kirt- 
ley, W. E Kirtley, J. E. Dorland, Allen Allensworth, B. B. Gray, J. J. 
all, Dr. B B. Huntoon, Ashley D. Hart, A. 8. Lowenthal, J. H. Morton, 


J. Hawthorne Hill. C. F. Adams, William Chenault, Willis S. Smith, Dr. 
N. M. Gardner, T. B. Craigheld, C. W. Hines, R. H. Caldwell, W. J. 
Simmons, W. F. Bullock, W. P. Johnson, J. K. Patterson. 

Washimgton—Jobn W. Eaton, Henry R. Waite. 

Connecticut—8. G. Northrop. 

Maryland—M. A. Newell. Charles E. Edward. 

Loutsiana—H. D. Moreland, W. Preston Johnston, Judge W. G. Wyly. 

Virginia—J. L. M. Curry. 

Alabama—Samuel L. Lowrey. 

dlimois—Henry Raab, E. C. Hewett,Rev. H. C. Bolt wood, F. W. Parker, 
8. M. Inglis, A. G. Lane. 

West Virginia—B. L. Butcher. 

North Carolina—J. C. Scarborough, M. C. 8. Noble. 

Indiana—Dr. John T. Freeland, C. T. Coffin, John W. Holcomb, L. T. 


Michner. 
Permanent Organization. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted making the tempo- 
rary organization permanent. 

By resolution each State delegation selected one member for 

on Rules and for vice-president. 

Hon. A. S. Willis moved a Com. on Resolutions to, be com- 
posed of the vice-presidents. Carried. 

Vice. Presta. — J. B. Shearer, Tennessee; S. S. Laws, Mis- 
souri; M. S. Lytie, Pennsylvania; B. G. Northrop, Connecti- 
cut; J. R. Randall, Vermont}; M. D. Nichol, Iowa; W. L. 
Butcher, West Virginia; Henry Raab, Illinois; H. L. Money, 
Mississippi; W. F. Bullock, Kentucky; Asbury Coward, South 
Carolina; E. K. Foster, Florida; J. C. Scarborough, North 
— M. D. Moreland, Louisiana; J. W. Dickinson, Mas- 

The chair appointed the following gentlemen a Com. on 


m: 

J. L. M. Curry of Virginia, T. W. Bicknell of Massachusetts, 
Walter Hillman of Missiseippi, Wm. Preston Johnson of 
Louisiana, B. L. Butcher of West Virginia. Judge Beckner’s 
name was, on motion, added. 

Com. on Rules—G. H. Shields, Missouri, chairman; Wm. 
Chenault, Kentucky; A. G. Lane, Illinois; J. R. Randall, 
Vermont; G. „South Carolina; Walter Hillman, 


10; California, 8; Connecticut, 6; Florida, 4; Illinois, 22; In- 
diana, 15; Iowa, 13; Kentucky, 13; Louisiana, 8 Maryland, 8; 
Massachusetts, 14; Mississippi, 9; Missouri, 16; New York, 
86; North Carolina, 11; Ohio, 23; Pennsylvania, 30; South 
Carolina, 9; Tennessee, 12; Vermont, 4; Virginia, 12; West 
Virginia, 6. 

The convention then adjourned till Thursday a. m. 


Mississippi; W. W. Gwyn,California; Mr. Norton, North Car- 
olina; M. S. Lytle, Pennsylvania; and A. A. Miner, Massa- 


chusetts. 
Order of Ezercises. 


The Com. on Program made the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


First,“ The Educational Lessons of the Census.“ 

Second, The Education of the Colored Race.“ 

Third, Federal Aid to Education.” 

0 esate: The Best System of Common Schools Under State 
ontrol. 

Fifth, The Best Means of Awakening Popular Interest in 

Common Schools.“ 

It was suggested that the question of federal aid to educa- 
tion should be made the order of the day for Thursday, at 
10 o’clock; that Dr. Henry Randall Waite, of Washington, 
D. C., be requested to open the discussion of the first question ; 
Prof. N. J. Simmons, of Kentucky, the second; 9. L. M. 
Curry, of Virginia, the third; A. A. Miner, of Massachusetts, 
the fourth; and Henry Raab, of Illinois, the fifth. 

After organization, Mayor Jacobs, of Louisville, welcomed 
the convention in a graceful speech, in which he said: The 
teacher is A man of many thoughts, — a man of many woes’; 
but, as ignorance is brushed aside and learning is disseminated, 
the labor of tlhe teacher will be lightened, and he will receive 
the full fruition of happiness in the thought that his life has 
been devoted to the development of all that is pure and good 
in his fellow-being. God grant that such a consummation may 
be shortly realized, and that our beloved country may feel its 
benign iufluences.“ 

Gen. vohn Eaton, U. S. Comr. of Ed., responded on behalf 
of the visitors. After thanking the mayor and the people of 
Louisville for the kindly greeting they had received, he said 
that he was peculiarly glad to be in Kentucky at this time, 
when the State was to be congratnlated upon the recent great 
step in the cause of education. An additional school-tax had 
been voted, and race distinctions as to those who should re- 
ceive its benefits abolished. He thought the disposition of the 
exposition managers to provide for an exhibit of an educational 
character a wise one, so that the relations between education, 
art, and industry could be shown. All over the United States 
the people were getting more and more interested in the child. 

After some discussion as to the rights and powers of dele- 
gates, the convention adjourned till afternoon. 


THuRSDAY: Mornine SESSION. 


In addition to the delegates already mentioned, the following 
new ones were present on Thursday morning: T H. Payne, 
W. R Garrett, Frank Goodman, Frank Smith, C. R. Barteau, 
of Tennessee; Julius Ainzen. C. L. Dickens, A. Barry, C. H. 
Parest, J. R. Riley. W. W. Fontaine, C. H. Diettrick, J. M. 
Goodnight, Charles Short, of Kentucky; W. J. Thomas, of New 
York; H. S. Sellers, of Texas; J. H. Randolph, of Louisiana; 
and J. H. Smart, of Indiana. The States represented Thurs- 
day morning were Alabama, California, Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Federal Aid. 


On the convention being called to order by Judge Beckner, 
the following resolution, which was afterward referred to the 
Com. on Resolutions, was offered by Hon. A. S. Willis, of Ky. 


Whereas, Certain measures were pending before the last Congress of the 
United States which proposed an appropriation to be distributed among 
the several States in aid of popular education; and, 

Whereae, The measure vides that this distribution shall be made for 
a term of years, upon the of illiteracy, and afterward upon the basis 
of echool Co and, 

Whereas, The measures referred to do not claim for the Federal Gov- 
ernment the right to control education in the State, but provide simply 
for banding over the amount appropriated to constitu authorities of 
the several States, to be applied under the statate laws, and also require 
the State to appropriate an amount equal to what they receive from - 


gress 

Resolved, That this convention does most heartily — 4 the adoption 
of some measure of material legislation which shall embody the principles 
set forth in the foregoing preamble, 


Address of Dr. Curry. 
Dr. Curry of Virginia then took up the subject of Federal 


Aid to State Schools,” and said: 


It was a matter of congratulation that the educational convention had 
met at Louisville, since that place was near the center of population of 
the country, and it was to be hoped that the influence and good done 
would reach to the utmost boundaries of the land. He reducad the ques- 
tion of Federal aid to two propositions: First, that the basia of freedom 
was intelligence and integrity. Under this head he proceeded to show 
that in a democratic government, where the people were ignorant, hey 
were liable to and most frequent'y feil into the hands of educated corrup- 
tion. The more the people were educated the more liberty they had, and 
there was no check upon corruption so great or strong as education. 
Ignorance always walked hand-in-hand with oppressiveness, and educa- 
tion would substitute teachers for sheriffs and school houses for prisons. 

The second of the propositions was that universal education, even 
approximately, was impossible, except through government aid. He 
asserted that it was a fact that universal education had never existed 
through —— aid. Prior to the war, the slave excluded, the wealth of 
the South was greater than any other country It bad its colleges, but it 
had no public schools, so that only the wealthy few had the advantages of 
education, and it was a lamentable fact that the mass of the people was 
ignorant and illiterate. According to the speaker, denominational edu- 
cation would never affect a whole community, and the cheapest defense 
for the property and lives of the citizens of any State was education. He 
stated that in the entire South, at present, the whole school fund was paid 
by the white man, though it was 12 distributed among both whites 
and blacks. He praised Kentucky for her recent action in putting both 
white and colored children upon an a basis as regards the distribution 
of school money. He had heard with inexpressible alarm that a move- 
ment was on foot to divide the school tax, so that the whites should raise 
funds for the education of white children, and the blacks for the colored 
children. It was his opinion that such a movement would only eternalize 
the ignorance of the colored man. 

The South was now r,and there had been a 2 diminution in her 
taxable property in all but three of her States. She had been impover- 
ished by the war, and the condition of things in 1865 was most deplorable; 
but there was nothing in history that presented a sublimer aspect than 
the effort of the South to rise again, and no people had ever accomplished 
so much in so short a time with such obstacles to contend against. Her 
illiteracy, however, was fearful, over 30 per cent. of her white and 70 per 
cent. of the colored population being illiterate. Kentucky had 43,000 illit- 
erate white and 55,000 illiterate colored voters. The same condition of 
things existed in all the Southern States, so that there were about 1,350,- 
000 illiterate voters in the South. What had already been done toward 
educating the negro was very encouraging, and tbe result should on! 
stimulate toward greater efforts. He spoke of slavery, and thanked G 
that the negroes were free. They had been brought to this country 
cruel compulsion, and though they were free, they were still the slaves o 

norance. The ignorance of the negro was scarcely more aappalling than 
the illiteracy of the whites. 

The extension of Federal aid to the cause of education should be made 
upon general a It should bé immediate to relieve the present 
exigencies. he States sheuld help themselves, and, in turn, should 
receive assistance from the general government. The measure should lie 
outside of party politics, from which education should be far removed. 

The speaker said that the constitutionality of the measure would scar 
be qucstioned, and in closing Mr. Curry gave a recital of the perils th 
beset the free institutions of this country from illiteracy, and said it wes 
the duty of every one in time of peace to guard against internal foes. 
The country ded school-houses and good teachers, and no better use of 
a portion of the immense revenue of the United States could be made 
than by applyibg it to the advancement of education. 


A, 8. Willis's Address, 


At the close of Mr. Curry’s remarks, Gen. Eaton arose and 
asked that Hon. A. S. Willis, member of Congress from this 
district, seak on the subject of Federal aid to schools. 


In subtance, Mr. Willis said that if Kentucky gave in proportion the 
same support to her schools that Massachusetts did, she would bave to 
raise a fund of $7,000,000, rather than a little more than $1,000,000. Though 
Kentucky was better off than most of the Southern States, about one- 
fourth of the voters could not read the ballots they cast. The speaker 
then cited several instances where Southern cities snpported excellent 
school systems by heavy taxation. The South, the speaker thought, was 
doing her best, but she needed assistance from the Government. He was 
in favor of r the ald extended by the National Government 
to the a t of school fund raised by each of the various States. He did 
not mean by this that the Federal Goveroment was to take control of the 
school system, but it was simply to supplement whatever the States them- 
selves might do in educating their people. The Government would have 
no trouble in furnishing the money if necessary for this aid, since the sur- 
plus revenue in the treasury is about 800, 000, 000 annually. He estimated 
that in five years $500,000,000 will have accumulated in the treasury. No 
better use could be made of this immense sum than to devote a part of it to 
aiding the spread of edacation throughout the whole country. The ques- 
tion of Federal aid was a national one, and one in which the North and 
the South were alike interested. Referring to statistics, Mr. Willis said 
that about one out of five voters was illiterate, and that out of the 349 
electoral votes that were cast in the presidential election, 254 could have 
been controlled, since they were by ignorant voters. He also said 
that in 10 of the Northern States and 16 of the Southern States the result 
of the election could have been changed by the ignorant vote, and he estl- 
mated that six-sevenths of the Congressmen elected could have been 
changed by this vote. He did not see how any one could hold that the 
question was not a national one. There was no doubt u the constitu- 
tionality or the legality of Federal aid to the schools, since the Govern- 
ment had already spent millions of dollars upon the schools devoted to 
the education of soldiers for the army, and sailors for the navy, for the 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Federal Aid to Schools. 


Mr. Lytle, of Pennsylvania, offered a resolution providing 
for a Nat. Educational Ex. Com., to be composed of one mem- 
ber from each State. Its duty would beto agitate the question 
of Federal aid for the schools; to memoralize Congress upon 
the subject; and to call conventions in future to ald the move- 
ment. 

Mr. Bicknell, president of the Nat. Educational Assoc., said 
that for twenty-five years that body had discussed all questions 
relating to inter-State education, and had often presented the 
matter before Congress. He would not oppose Mr. Lytle’s 
proposition entirely, but thought that it should be deferred 
until the question of Federal aid had been further discussed. 


Lessons of the Census. 


The first paper was read by Dr. H. R. Waite, supt. of the 
Educational Section of the U. 8. Census of 1880. The author 
first considered an ideal system of common schools, in which 
local and State agencies harmonized in providing the machin- 
ery of supervision; then showed how the schools of to-day fall 
short of this ideal system; and finally suggested what seemed 
to him to be the best remedies for this shortcoming. He 
called Massachusetts the mother of public education in Amer- 
ica, and regarded her school system in the colonial days as ap- 
proaching nearer than any other his ideal. The towns in those 
days supported their own schools, the efficiency of the schools 
being maintained by the central agency of the State. The in- 
troduction of a system of small districts destroyed some of the 
best features in the public schools of Massachusetts, and petty 
local politics soon controlled the school supervision. He spoke 
of the small-district system as an evil in most of the other 
States to-day. With small districts has come the inability of 
many of them to support efficient schools, and the aid of the 
State has been invoked. Then has followed a spirit of parsi- 
mony, 80 that people able to educate their children have become 
grasping medicants at the hands of the Government. His 
study of the educational problems brought to his notice by the 
census work had led to these suggestions: (1) The substitution 
of the county for the school district as a unit; (2) The better 
division of the supervisory power between the State and local 
authorities; (3) LimitingState aid with reference to the wealth 
and number of pupil children in the various districts; (4) The 
enforcement of all provisions of the school laws, extending to 
enforced attendance if necessary; (5) Ample pay for supervis- 
ion; and (€) giving State officers power to remove incompetent 
local officers and teachers. Many of these suggestions are em- 
bodied in the statutes of various States, but their enforcement 
is defeated by conflicting statutes, or by the absence of penalties. 
D. Waite thought it to be within the power of any State, under 
ordinary circumstances, to educate her own youth, but there 
might be cases when this was not possible. He referred to the 
large increase of illiteracy in the South, since the emancipa. 
tion of the slaves, as an instance. He thought that the com- 
pact of the Union itself gives every State the right to ask pro- 
tection against any evil. IIliteracy is the greatest evil these 
States have to fear, and in asking help to become rid of it they 
do not ask for charity. Many Southern people do not under- 
stand the spirit in which the people of other States bear the 
burden of supporting schools in their section. A very gratify- 
ing work has been done in advancing education in the South, 
but the proportion of illiteracy remains so great that without 
outside aid those States cannot hope to become generally edu- 
cated in less than acentury. The speaker concluded by read- 
ing, as a strong argument in favor of Federal aid for the 
schools, some startling figures gleaned from the census, con- 
trasting the percentage of illiteracy in the South with that of 


the North and West. 
Comr. Eaton followed in a brief review of Dr. Waite’s paper, 


which he generally approved. 
Report of Com. on Rules. 


The report of the Com. on Rules and Regulations provided: 
That voting shall be viva voce on questions relating to the 


business of the convention, unless the ayes and noes shall be | education of the Indians, the blind, etc. Mr. Willis stated that every 
called for; that the vote of each State shall be on the basis of „ 1 Sn 


aid would be passed at the next session of Congress. 
Congressmen Money, of Mississippi, also indorsed the re- 
marks of those who preceded him, advocating Federal aid. 


its electoral vote; that the vote of any State may be divided; 
and that Cushing’s Manual shall be regarded as a guide in par- 
liamentary tactics. 


The report was adopted. The number of votes to which 
Alabama, 


each State represented was entitled was thus given: [Continued on page 203.) 
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THE WEEK. 


In business circles the reports from all quarters and trades 
speak of a general improvement and firmer markets. Con- 
flicting reports from the corn-growing States has been the only 
cause for excitement. It has Jately been demonstrated that 
the estimates of officials on the cereal crops at the West are so 
contradictory that their value is much lessened. Immigration 
shows a comparative decline, but continues quite active. Dur- 
ing July and August, 1882, it was 108,086; in the same months 
of 1883 it was only 84,608. Immigration from England, Wales, 
and Scotland shows a very slight increase, while Ireland and 
Germany show a decline. 

The Roman Catholic ecclesiastic province of New York is 
now holding its fourth convention in New York city. This is 
one of the most important provinces in the world, as thé 
church is now constituted, and this council is far more impor- 
tant than any of those preceding. It is promised that this 
country shall be brought under the rule of canon law, instead 
of being subject to the caprice of individual priests and bish- 
ops. The New-York council will frame decrees that must be 
sent to the Pope at Rome for approval. 

Advices from Professor Nordenskjold’s expedition to Green 
land have been received by the way of Thurso, Scotland. 
They state that the expedition started from Autleiksivick on 
Sept. 4, and reached a distance of 380 kilometers inland, attain- 
ing a height of 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. This is 
the first time that human beings have penetrated so far into 
Greenland. The whole region is an ice desert, proving that 
there is no open water inland. 

The British policy regarding colonial acquisitions is again 
forcing itself to the front. Henry M. Stanley, the African ex- 
plorer, urges Great Britain to proclaim a protectorate over the 
Congo country. A Paris dispatch says the Havas Agency pub- 
lishes a letter from Lisbon, in which it is asserted that the 
English commissioner has been charged with the duty of ac- 
quiring for Great Britain the territory obtained by Mr. Stan- 
ley on the Upper Congo. From the further south comes 
the news that the Australians are openly dissatisfied with 
the conclusions of the Home Government concerning an- 
nexation, and strong language is expected to accompany a 
projected intercolonial conference which is to be held in Syd- 
ney during November. Meanwhile the increasing demands of 
trade in the home country for more outlets compels commerce 
to gain a foothold wherever possible, in spite of all ministerial 
policy. 

France continues to blood its army in Africa and China. 
In Algeria all is quiet, and in Tunis France holds what she 
has seized, making little perceptible effort to extend her occu- 
pation at any distance from her garrison. On the Congo her 
operations are limited to the dimensions of petty hostilities, 
and in Madagascar, while holding control over the seacoast, 
the French commanders are without sufficient troops to un- 
dertake the perilous task of penetrating the interior of that 
great island. Thus the Republic is aping the traditions of Im- 
perialism. 

Bulgaria seems to be trying to do its little to keep European 
matters in turmoil. Prince Alexander is coquetting with 
Austria. Russia is suspicious, and rumors of military prep- 
fill the air. Meanwhile 

rmany looks on at the of managed 


A Four day’s meeting of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Montpelier, beginning 
Oct. 24. See program in another column. A full and 
interesting meeting is anticipated. 


WE are pleased to note that Supt. Weiss, of Schuyl- 
kill County, Pennsylvania, has refused to examine grad- 
uates of normal schools in any branch named in their 
diplomas. Some school boards in the Western States 
require every person to be examined in their presence. 
Mr. Weiss will examine no one who holds valid pro- 
fessional or permanent certificates, or diplomas granted 
by State normal schools, except in branches not named 


Blin diploma or certificate. He is right in this action. 
No director should be permitted to set aside the highest 


certificate granted by the State. When will people 
learn the true object of examinations ? 


Man. Carpet, the accomplished English prelate of 
the Roman Catholic Church, delivered an eloquent and, 
in the main, thoroughly sound, address on Education at 
the Music Hall, in Boston, Sunday evening, Sept. 16. 
Mgr. Capel is a wise man of the world, too sensible to 
run a-muck against the American system of popular 
education, or to insult American institutions by pelting 
them with unpleasant epithets, like Bishop McQuaid. 
To all he said in praise of a broad and generous train- 
ing, and especially of the necessity of character-train- 
ing as the basis of education, every wise public-school 
man will assent. Of course the drift of this latter por- 
tion of his address was toward the policy of the Pope 
and the Bishops, — to reéstablish the parochial school 
system, under absolute ecclesiastical control, on the 
ground that State education ignores religion and moral- 
ity and imperils the eternal welfare of the pupil. In 
this, with all his breadth of view, our distinguished 
clerical visitor seems to mistake the vital point at issue. 
That point is, By whom shall the child be educated ? 
The bishops say, By the priesthood, in schools abso- 
lutely controlled by a clerical class, into which children 
are brought by mingled persuasion and threats of non- 
confirmation, amounting to spiritual compulsion” 
Three hundred years ago, in Europe, that was the only 
practical method of educating the people. There was 
no enlightened common people. Learning and the 
schools were largely the province of ecclesiastics, or a 
professional or ruling class educated by them. The 
problem was to make an obedient subject of a despotic 
government, and a faithful disciple of an infallible 
church, itself a part of the government. The priest- 
hood was perfectly competent to handle that enterprise, 
and to decide how much and what sort of training of 
every kind was necessary to turn out this style of man. 

But the problem in the United States to-day is to 
train every child, not only to religious manhood and 
womanhood, but to competent citizenship in a free State. 
Such a person cannot be educated fully in any one in- 
stitution, or by any exclusive class. A good family, a 
faithful church, good society, business, civil life, and 
other things, are needed for the complete training of 
every American. The State wisely leaves, perhaps, the 
most important of these agencies,—the training in pri- 
vate character, industrial, social, civic, and religious 
life, — to the free action of the people, as organized in 
families, churches, trades and professions, social life, 
and political parties. It does this, not from indiffer- 
once to any of these elements of education, but from 
the belief that only in this way, by throwing responsi- 
bility directly in appropriate quarters, will the great 
work best be done. For itself it reserves the sphere of 
proper mental training and elementary schooling, with 
an annex of the secondary and higher instruction and 
moral discipline, especially that which relates to public 
morality and the sovereign art of being together in a 
free State. This moral training is all in the line of 
Christian character, the helper of the family and the 
church. 

Thus, American society proposes that differentiation 
in methods and unity of aim without which no such 
result as the production of a good American citizen can 
be expected. If Mgr. Capel, his Holiness the Pope, or 


the bishops of the Roman Catholic church, fancy that 


the clergy of any one communion, however excellent, 
are competent to concentrate these several functions 
into themselves, they mistake the age in which they 
live, the country they are talking about, and the kind 
of citizen our country demands. 


THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION. 


The Educational Convention held at Louisville, Ky., 
last week, a full report of which appears in our columns, 
was remarkable in its inception, its composition, its 
work, and its results. It was the outcome of the 
great forward movement, recently begun in Kentucky, 
under the leadership of Hon. W. M. Beckner, Hon. Z. F 
Smith, Dr. Boyce, Prof. Chenault, State-Supt. Pickett, 
and other eminent and interested men, and was called 
by Gov. Blackburn for the purpose of considering the 
great topic of Federal aid as a means of assistance in 
overcoming the alarming and increasing juvenile illit- 
eracy of the country. The time of holding the conven- 
tion was most propitious,—during the Exposition, now 
in operation at Louisville, which is attracting so much 
interest from all quarters. The place, too, was fortunate, 
as Louisville is very near the center of American pop- 
ulation. Twenty-three States responded to the call to 
send delegates, and were represented by numbers vary- 
ing from one to twelve. New England sent nine, of 
whom five were from Massachusetts; Illinois sent 
twelve; California one, in the person of ex-U. S. Senator 
Gwynn; Mississippi two, one of whom was U. S. Rep. 
Money; Gen. Eaton of Washington, and Dr. Curry, 
agent of the Peabody Fund, represented the country at 
large. Nearly twenty of the delegates were present or 
past State superintendents, and all held more or less 
prominent positions in educational, political, and social 
circles. As a compliment to the interest manifested by 
Kentucky, in inviting the convention, Judge Beckner 
was selected to preside over its deliberations, which he 
did with great dignity, ability, and courtesy. As was 
expected, Kentucky had the largest delegation, as by 
the general invitation of the Governor, all educators and 
others in the State interested in education were called, 
and were properly admitted to the councils of the con- 
vention. A little difficulty in the organization of the 
convention grew out of this excess of numbers in the 
delegations of Kentucky and Tennessee, but it was 
finally overcome by the adoption of the unit rule, in 
voting on important questions, each State being entitled 
to only one vote. The proceedings were marked by 
great interest, intelligent discussion, and wise action. 
Differences arose only on minor points, and were settled 
by a spirit of ready concession, where principle was not 
involved. 

Our readers will be glad to follow the work of the 
convention, indicating, as the proceedings do, the can- 
did opinions of many of our best and wisest educators 
and legislators. The great discussion centered on the 
subject of Federal aid, and the speeches of Dr. Curry, 
and U. S. Representative Willis of Kentucky, were 
both masterly and exhaustive. We have never listened 
to abler or more convincing arguments on this subject. 
Among other speakers, who spoke with great interest 
and profit, we may mention General Eaton, Dr. Miner 
of Massachusetts, Colonel Parker of Illinois, Mr. Dick- 
inson of Massachusetts, Dr. Boyce of Kentucky, Prof. 
Simmons (colored) of Louisville, Dr. Waite of Wash- 
ington, and Judge Bullock of Kentucky ; while all gave 
earnest attention to the work of the convention. The 
vote on the resolution relating to Federal aid was prac- 
tically unanimous. Mr. Holcombe’s amendment was re- 
garded by many as an unwise introduction of a condi- 
tion, which, while admitted by nearly all the delegates 
as a correct one, might awaken antagonisms both in 
and out of Congress. It is hoped, however, that but 
little evil will result from its adoption, and at this point 
alone was the entire harmony of the convention dis- 
turbed. The commission entrusted with the work of 
pressing the claims of this great national measure up- 
on Congress is composed, in the main, of gentlemen 
who will proceed energetically to the work assigned 


them, and with the cordial support of the press of the 


country it is confidently expected that the next Con- 


gress will pass some bill which will bring speedy and 
needed relief to the people who are straggling so nobly, 
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yet at great odds, against the common and allied ene- 
mies,—ignorance, vice, and crime. 


GOVERNOR BUTLER ON EDUCATION. 


We gave space in our last issue for a resumé of the 
views of Gov. B. F. Butler on Education, as set forth 
in an interview reported in the Boston Herald of Sep- 
tember 16. Whatever-may be thought of the Governor 
as a public man, nobody denies him the possession of 
brains, and extensive knowledge of the views that are 
floating about in an important region of New-England 
society. The time has come when an entire educational 
life must encounter the criticism of the ablest portion 
of the executive class; and we have no fear that the 
children will suffer from this general overhauling of 
educational affairs. 

On the subject of national aid the governor takes our 
own ground; in this, furnishing a good example for too 
many of our congressional representatives from New 
England. He repeats some of the criticisms of his 
message on the public-school system of Massachusetts, 
though his later utterance bears the mark of more care- 
ful thinking and recent observation than the former. 
We think he falls into two errors very common to 
public men. First, he is mistaken in the impression 
that an unduly “large portion” of the $5,000,000 an- 
nually spent on the schools of Massachusetts goes for 
the higher education. The fact is, that less than three- 
fourths of one million is expended in the public educa- 
tion of children over fifteen. Leaving out all other 
reasons for this expenditure, the one fact that these 
high, normal, and art schools are the nursery of com- 
mon-school teachers for the State is decisive. No pub- 
lic-school man of any reputation would entrust the 
training of the 8,000 public-school teachers of Massa- 
chusetts to private schools of any sort; and no money 
expended by Massachusetts returns such abundant in- 
terest as this. The Governor should remember that this 
secondary education is largely elective; the classics not 
being compulsory, and there being no hindrance to its 
modification and improvement in any way demanded by 
the broadest public necessity. 

We also think the Governor hardly keeps up with the 
times in giving to the country boy a superiority in the 
thinking faculty over the city youth, When Governor 
Butler was a boy a large majority of the best families 
of New England were living in the country, and what 
he says was then doubtless true. To-day the vast pre- 
ponderance of such population is gathered in towns of 
more than five thousand people, which are the centres 
of active thought. The city boy is trained not only to 
large observation, but to even precocious thinking on all 
topics. Indeed, the chief merit of rural life is now 
that children are sheltered from precocious thinking, 
and are kept more childlike, though not more energetic, 
than their city cousins. The prizes of New England 
life are now being gathered, all over the Union, by the 
young people trained in the forcible graded schools of 
her cities and villages, which, with all their defects, 
constitute the most powerful machinery for the produc 
tion of a successful American now on the ground. 

Apart from these considerations, there is much in the 
Governor’s observations that should commend itself to our 
school-men. He sees clearly that the city graded school 
must be supplemented more thoroughly by the evening 
school to meet the wants, especially, of our foreign-born 
population. We would add a similar arrangement for 
ungraded day-schooling for a growing class of young 
children whom no compulsory law can force into regular 
attendance on the graded schools. In this annex, at 
both ends, could be tested some of the numerous theories 
for industrial training, and great good accomplished. 

Leaving out some rather crude observations in regard 
to spelling-books, oral teaching, and text-books, we are 
glad to indorse thoroughly the Governor’s remarks on 
school house architecture. Nine-tenths of our school- 
house ornamentation is in execrable taste, and in the 
way of all the vital necessities of good school-keeping. 
Give us a wholesome and convenient school-room, with 
abundant material for teaching, and let the taste of 
teachers and pupils supply the interior ornamentation 


Ppropriate to every season. In the matter of super- 
vision, the governor tells half the truth forcibly. In 


the cities of Massachusetts there are always three, and 
in Boston four, nominal supervising parties, while no 
one man is authorized to “double his fist” and say 
what shall be done. But in the country there is prac- 
tically no supervision, and Secretary Dickinson is right 
in pushing for country supervision with all his might. 
We agree with the Governor that the soul of a school is 
the man or woman who directly teaches the children. 
To the preparation of the teacher everything should 
bend, and on the teacher the money should be concen- 
trated. Supervision should be by undoubted experts 
clothed with authority in broad matters, with details 
largely left as subjects open to the comparison of judg. 
ment between teachers and superintendents. 

On the whole, compared with the ordinary public 
man, the Governor makes a good show, and presents to 
the educational fraternity sound topics that may well 
engage their attention. His nomination of delegates 
to the Louisville Convention could hardly be improved. 
Our associate editor, at the last moment, was compelled 
to remain behind. We believe the Massachusetts dele- 
gation will be found among the foremost to respond to 
the call from the South, and will not be outdone in 
breadth of view and generosity of sentiment in this 
interesting consultation. 


— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Children,“ says Miss Brackett, “ appreciate justice even 
when they suffer by it.“ 


— George D. Robinson, the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of this State, was a school-master for many years. 


— ‘A teacher,’’ says Superintendent Dutton, who never has 
his thoughts and ambition quickened by outside stimuli, sinks 
to the level of the operative and drudge.”’ 


— The mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, at a meeting of the town 
council the other day, declared that any such impudent pro- 
posal as the exhumation of the remains of Shakespeare would 
meet with a contemptuous refusal, and that the person attempt- 
ing it would fied his sacrilegious ardor summarily cooled by 
immersion in the gentle stream which flows close to the poet’s 
grave. 


— The Queen of Madagascar died on July 13. She was a 
very intelligent woman, and during her reign education made 
great strides. She took a personal interest in the work of edu- 
cating her subjects, and often gave and distributed prizes to 
seccessful scholars. Her male subjects were liable to Gov- 
ernment service“ in lieu of taxes, but teachers and printers 
were exempted, so that the progress of educational work might 
not be retarded. 

— A foreigner, in an able essay, has come to the defence of 
those unpatriotle“ citizens of the Republic whose olive- 
plants are not numbered by the dozen. In twenty-five years, 
this writer declares there will be in this country no longer 
vast tracts of virgin land for the settler; the whole available 
area will be peopled agriculturally, as the Eastern States are 
now peopled.” And when that time comes, we are told, the 
masses of foreigners, both here and abroad, may realize that 
the American family, with its one or two well-born and well- 
cared for children, isin every way to be preferred to that mod- 
eled after foreign ideas, where a swarm of ill-kept little ones 


are brought up in squalid misery, to find their way eventually ; 


into jails and poorhouses. 

— Frank D. Millett, in the October Harper, thus tells what 
he saw in Sweden: Compulsory education has given an un- 
told impulse to the development of the country. The peasant 
who cannot read or write is almost a curiosity. Their knowl- 
edge of the outside world is sometimes surprising. We met 
more than one peasant who, although they had never seen a 
locomotive or worn a coat of newer cut than a hundred years 
ago, were better posted on the tonnage and speed of Atlantic 
steamers than we ourselves, and had no little knowledge of 
the politics of the world. These are the people who are as- 
sisting in building up our great Northwest, and who, with the 
rest of the great Teutonic emigration that has been flowing 
Westward for the past twenty years, will eventually control 
the continent; and they will not forget in that day the source 
of their strength,—the public schools. 

— The Boston Herald had a twinge of dyspepsia last Sunday. 
Its readers were told that a great part of the time in present 
education is spent in polishing punk,“ and that American life 
is a physical and intellectual fallure.“ And that right in the 
face of the fact that the average length of life has nearly 
doubled since 1820, even in the city of Boston with its large 
foreign population, and that the nation was never more pros- 
perous along the line which intellect works than at the present 
time. It makes one smile, when he recalls that but little 
more than a decade ago France was ‘‘ whipped out of her 
boots” by Germany, to be told in the same editorial that ‘‘ the 
French at present surpass all Europeans in their brain and 
brawn.“ And then to be told that the only way America can 
recover from her intellectual and physical degeneracy is to 


EDUCATION. 
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— The superintendent of the New {Haven schools, in his 
annual report, says very truly that the teacher, like the me- 
chanic, must be thoroughly trained and skillful in order to 
turn out a perfect product; and unless a corps is well leavened 
with such teachers, the supervising principal cannot be held to 
that strict accountability which the nature of his position 
would seem to warrant. And yet it is a fact that, practically, 
principals of schools, almost without an exception, are held 
responsible for the results of the teaching in their districts, 
even when they have no voice in the selection of the instruc- 
tors that make up the corps. Of course it is rank injustice. 
The consequence usually is, that ardor is dampened, and the 
school-room ceases to be a living mechanism. 


— An English journal says that so far as school management 
is concerned, the London Board is not a perfect success. The 
area covered is too large, and the number of schools too great, 
for the members of the Board to exercise over them proper 
supervision. Everything is attempted to be done from the 
central offices, and is badly done in consequence. The teacher 
in some school in some way offends the Board. Straightway a 
new regulation is passed, and circulars issued, affecting all 
schools alike, though placed in most dissimilar circumstances. 
As time passes, these circulars accumulate, until we have a 
School Board Code of most portentous dimensions. More and 
more teachers are made to feel that they are mere machines, 
and we can quite believe that they are so regarded by the 
school officials. Now put the name of almost any large city in 
this country in the place of London, and the statement would 
not lose an iota of its truth. 


— The Freeman's Journal of New York copies from the Sun 
as news the statement that Dr. McGlynn, a Catholic clergyman 
of that city, who “has long been a warm supporter of the pub- 
lic-school system, and is opposed to the establishment of the 
separate places of study known as parochial schools,“ invited 
all the children of his parish to assemble in the church on the 
morning of the beginning of the school (Sept. 10) in order to 
assist at mass and to receive a blessing for themselves and the 
school year, and then prints underneath this significant edito- 
rial: It is not necessary to remind the habitual readers of 
the Freeman that the Catholic church has condemned any sys- 
tem of schools from which the supervision of the Church and 
the inculcation of Catholic teaching are excluded. Be it lay- 
man, priest, bishop, or patriarch,—he that upholds and sanc- 
tions schools that the Catholic Church has solemnly condemned 
is a Protestant, as fully as the priest and friar Martin Luther 
was a Protestant when he refused to hear the Church. It is 
only in size that the modern Protestant differs from his proto- 
type.“ 

— The New York School Journal prints an interview with 
one of the principals of a male grammar school in that city. 
We are told that the schools are not run so as to be the best 
schools in the country. The board of education has very little 
to do with the schools. One-third of the teachers are incom- 
petents. The system of supervision is bad. It is like putting 
up a building. The Board lay out a plan; the trustees let the 
job of teaching out to certain persons; the superintendents go 
about to see that the work is done. Mr. Jasper does as well 
as anybody could in his position, but a clerk would do as well. 
Talent for teaching is the only thing not sought for in New 
York. If a man hasatalent for mixing drinks, he ean get 
more behind a bar than an assistant can in any school, The 
Normal College is doing pretty well, but the normal“ part 
cannot be seen; it is really a high school. The principals are 
all jealous of one another, and will not unite upon any plan of 
reform; some are afraid of the superintendents, and some don’t 
care a straw forthem. The people grumble, and think the 
schools are behind the times; and if principals did not go out- 
side of the system, there would be more fault found than there 
s. The teachers are as “‘ unhappy as they can be“ that 
school is to begin on the tenth of September inst. Poor New 
York! 

— Sunday before last the clergymen of Clinton preached 
upon “‘ Morality in Schools.“ From the printed reports, three 
out of the four clergymen believed in a systematic teaching of 
ethics in the schools, directly and from text-books. No one 
doubts the importance of such teaching in the public schools. 
It is not to be denied that teachers, under the press of exam- 
inations testing mental work only, are very apt to forget that 
the moral side of the child’s nature is of far greater importance 
than its intellectual; that sentiment is lord over all the facul- 
ties. But to say how the moral nature of the boy or girl shall 
be touched and influenced, is the difficult question. Can it be 
done by memorizing precepts, or the laws laid down in some 
excellent text-book, bound, and labeled ‘‘ Ethics”? Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz, in a few remarks made last week to an audience 
of ladies in Tremont Temple, said that the heart of the child 
must be reached through “ the imagination and not through 
the intellect.“ Her idea was, we presume to say, that the 
child’s sentiments could not be reached through the logical 
sense. We are inclined to think that she was right. And we 


are disposed to a , therefore, with the opinion expressed in 
one of these Clinton sermons, that the better way to teach 
morals is by character. Character can be aroused within, but 
cannot be put in by outside forces. Purify the home, the 
streets, the playground, and more will be done to elevate mor- 
als than can be done in any other way. Let the teacher give a 
good, square, manly talk to a class, showing the vices of a 
Cataline, or the nobility of a Cato or Socrates; do it unexpect- 
edly to the class, when you feel the inspiration upon you, and 
the beneficial results will be greater than if given in a more 
formal way. Scholars are sometimes brought to hate their 


adopt the matrimonial policy of French society,—the smile 
becomes like that of Mrs. Feasiwig, vast and substantial. 


studies, and I should fear that in the study of morals they 
would learn to hate morals themselves.“ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

New Books: Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

The Bible Work, or Bible Readers’ C ; The New 
Testament, in two volumes, 8vo. Vol. I. By J. Glentworth 
Butler, D. D. Price per vol., $5.00, 

This scholarly work comprises the four Gospels, which are 
given in the order of the events narrated; so that the entire 
life of Christ may be read, in running order, with no repetitions 
and no omissions. Comments, illustrations, explanations, de- 
scriptions, historical facts, etc., in the greatest profusion, 
accompany the Gospel account. They are gleaned from all 
sources: exegetical and devotional writings; the researches of 
scientists, and descriptions by travelers; from pulpit and from 
commentary; from ancient and from modern literature. All 
are selected, trimmed, and arranged with the utmost care and 
with rare judgment, and present a concise, orderly, full, and 
remarkably suggestive commentary. It has the choicest 
thoughts of the centuries bearing on the life of Christ. It has 
the results of the latest research and study. It gives illustra- 
tions and views from a myriad of the finest minds the world 
has ever known. It is accompanied by fifty accurate and well 
executed maps and illustrations. It is unsectarian, and pre- 
sents the fruits of scholarship in language which the unlearned 
may easily understand. Its importance to clergymen, Bible 
students and teachers can hardly be overestimated. Appended 
to the work is a valuable synopsis of the history of the records 
of the New Testament, and a table by which to find any verse 
of any Gospel. 


Homiletics. By James M. Hoppin, professor in Yale College. 


This royal book of 809 pages is by one of the eminent pro- 
fessors of Yale College, of twenty years experience in instruct- 
ing young men for the practical duties of the ministry. Dr. 
Hoppin was a student of Neander, the great historian of the 
Church, and does no discredit to his learned master. An 
unique and valuable feature of his work consists in his history 
of preaching, to which 240 pages are devoted. Sketches of the 
most celebrated preachers of the past are given, with keen 
analysis of their elements of power, and the methods by which 
their successes were achieved. The reader will find himself 
stimulated greatly by the examples given, and profited not 
only by the facts, but by the generalizations drawn from them 
with consummate skill. Upon sermon-building and delivery, 
the work shows the wisdom of long study, ripe experience, and 
a mind that is unprejudiced, able to weigh all facts, see all 
sides of a subject, and tolerate all opinions. There is nothing 
of the narrow-minded egotism that says, This is my way: it 
makes no difference what yours is.“ It is a broad-minded, 
practical, exhaustive work. 

The Inner Life of Christ, as revealed in the Gospel of Mathew. 
By Joseph Parker, D. D., author of Hece Deus, The Priest- 
hood of Christ, ete. Vol. II.: Servant of All. 

This is the second volume in Dr. Parker’s series on The 
Inner Life of Christ,“ as revealed in the Gospel of Mathew. 
The renowned author is known throughout the religious world 
as one of the freshest of writers and safest of thinkers, as well 
as a powerful pulpit orator. In this country, ever since the 
issue of his Ecce Deus, he has enjoyed a great and ever-grow- 
ing popularity, which will be vastly increased wherever this 
volume is read. It is brimming over with practical truths, 
expressed in an original, ever-varying manner, and illustrated 
by facts, and fancies, and incidents, drawn from copious 
knowledge and a teeming mind. If we were to name its most 
characteristic merit, we should say it was its close application 
to every-day life. Dr. Parker writes as he preaches,—not to 
dazzle mankind, not to impress them with his vast erudition 
and glowing genius, but to lift them up to a higher plane, and 
to help them live better, nobler lives day by day and week by 
week. With such a motive it follows almost certainly that 
his pen has power to charm all classes of readers. The lead- 
ing divines of England and the religious press all commend 
Dr. Parker’s writings. 

From Gloom to Gladness ; Illustrations of Life from the Biog- 
raphy of Zsther. By Rev. Joseph S. Van Dyke, A.M. 

This work possesses many rich attractions for the general 
reader, and is full of help for the preacher. Besides being an 
interesting and instructive biography of one of the most en- 
gaging characters in Scripture, it is an admirable exposition of 
a rather neglected portion of the Sacred Word. It is overflow- 
ing with proverbial philosophy, practical maxims, and moral 
precepts, presented in captivating form. The language is 
charming, each sentence a finely-polished gem. The material 
is so admirably arranged, so thoughtfal, so choice in quality, 
as to render every page delightfnl and profitable. The theo- 
logical questions that naturally arise are treated in a manner 
that floods them with light. Wm. P. Breed, D D., of Piladel- 
phia, furnishes a fascinating introduction. 


The Blood of Jesus. By Rev. Wm. Reid, M.A. With an in- 
troduction by Rev. Edward P. Hammond. 

This book has been very popular in England, 90,000 copies 
having been sold there. It will win the attention of the re- 
ligious readers of America for its intensely-objective style. 
Some of the statements seem to us not quite judicious. 


The Child’s Guide to Heaven; or, Stories for Children. B 
— E. Payson Hammond, author of Children and Toms, 


This little book is a report of an address delivered by Mr. 
Hammond before a children’s meeting in Rochester, N. T. It 
has been widely read, and has done great good. 


— A new book by Marion Harland, author of Common Sense 
in the Household, is in the press of Messrs. Scribner & Sons, 
N. T. 


— Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, the artist-author, has had a dis- 
tinguished reception at the Court of Persia, to which he has 
been appointed United States Minister. 


— Prof. Charles A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, has just completed a new work, entitled 
Biblical Study ; its principles, methods, and a history of its 
branches, together with a catalogue of a Reference Library for 
Biblical Study. The volume is admirably adapted for the use 
of the great number of readers and students who desire to 
know the results of the most recent investigation and the best 
modern scholarship in the field of biblical study. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have now ready the Sec- 
ond Reader of the Normal Music Course by John W. Tufts 
and H. E. Holt. It consists of a series of exercises, studies, 
and songs, defining and illustrating the art of sight-reading; 
progressively arranged from the first conception of tones to the 
most advanced choral practice. They have also ready the 
Manual for the use of teachers, to accompany the Readers and 
Charts of the Normal Music Course of Messrs. Tufts & Holt. 
This series will be duly noticed in Taz JouRNAL in a later 


issue. 


— The prospectus and specimen pages of The English Ilius- 
trated Magazine, No. I., October, 1883, to be published by 
Macmillan & Co., London and New York, promises well. 
Price, 15 cents; annual subscription, $1.50. It is designed for 
the entertainment of the home, and for the instruction and 
amusement of young and old, and it will be conducted in 
the belief that every section of its readers, iu whatever direc- 
tion their tastes and interests may tend, are prepared to de- 
mand and to appreciate the best that can be offered to them. 
For copies, address Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


— One of the most delightful books for the teacher and stu- 
dent is The Art of Reading, by the French (Legouvé), trans- 
lated by Roth. It would be difficult to find, in half-a-dozen 
chapters, more suggestive and stimulating talk on this theme 
than is here set forth. We would recommend, also, to teachers 
in our girls’ academies the admirable book on Woman trans- 
lated from the same author several years since. We know of 
no treatise that contains so much valuable information con- 
cerning the progress of woman in modern civilization as this 
charming volume. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published, in elegant style, 
Sibyl, a poem, by George H. Calvert. It contains some pas- 
sages of rare beauty, among which we extract the following: 

„Deep Nature's lifeful voice 

Is ever tuneful, ceaseless pan, paid 

To creative Spirit,—s call 

On many-tongued creation to rejoice 

In being, witb cadence musical. 

When caturact or lion roars, 

Each is in tune with robins’ early pipe, 

Or the low-nested lark that singing soars.“ 
The entire poem is one of the well-known author’s best, and 
it is printed and bound in a fitting style. 


— William Swinton, well known as the war correspondent 
of the New York Times, and more recently as a writer of 
school text-books, is about to begin the publication of a 
Weekly, to be called Swinton’s Story Teller, and consisting 
exclusively of choicest complete tales, —from four to six in 
each issue. He has already enlisted the pens of many of the 
star story-writers of the United States and England. We 
think Mr. Swinton right in believing that there is a keenly 
and widely-felt appetite for first-class short stories, and, if he 
works up to his ideal, he should achieve a flattering success. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, American publish- 
ers of Dr. Robert Young’s great work, The Analytical Concord- 
ance to the Bible, announce that Dr. Young has succeeded in 
suppressing the reprint, and that the only editions to be printed 
in America hereafter will be the authorized editions printed 
by them from the original plates, latest revised, forwarded by 
Dr. Young. Each copy of the correct edition will have the 
words authorized edition“ on the title-page. The Con- 
cordance War’’ having been ended, the price will be advanced, 
October 15, to $5.00, cloth. This advance price is but little 
more than one-half the price at which the work is selling in 
England. Nearly 50,000 copies of the great work have been 
sold in this country and in England. 


E Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, will publish | Ham 


The Middle Kingdom ; a notable work on oriental subjects by 
Dr. S. Wells Williams, on China ; also, Mr. Charles C. Perkins’s 
new book, Historical Hand-book of Italian Sculpture. Mr. 
Perkius’s elaborate works on Italian sculpture are so well 
known and rank so high as authorities that there is good rea- 
son for believing that this smaller work will assume an impor- 
tant place in art literature. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons also announce a book, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Mr. Howard Pyle, which, it is believed 
is the most original and elaborate ever produced by an Amer. 
ican artist. The volume records The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood, of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. 


—8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have published a new 
holiday volume by Benjamin F. Taylor, author of Songs 


of Yesterday, and other volumes, profusely and elegantly 
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illustrated by the leading artists. It is entitled Dulce 
Domum, and contains many of Mr. Taylor’s best poems not 
before in book-form. No pains or expense have been spared 
to make this the leading holiday book of the year. No poet 
has won his way to the hearts and affections of his country- 
men more thoroughly than Benj. F. Taylor. Nine editions of 
his Sonys of Yesterday have been published, and over 40,000 
volumes of bis other works. His sweet and tender lyrics are 
known wherever poetry finds a home.“ 


— The Culture League of America, located at 150 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York city, publishes The Higher Republic, . 


a monthly journal, price 25 cents. The aim of the League 
seeks to give definite form and tendency to the intellectual life 
of the country, and to precipitate a body of dogma as a prac- 
tical outcome of the literature of the age,—pure politics, social 
melioration, and the suppression of crotchets. It responds to 
queries relating to literature, art, education, and culture. It 
consist of private social circles affiliated to the central organ- 
ization. It gathers and sifts the miscellany of ozinions on 
questions propounded monthly. Members participate in all 
proceedings,—in the contribution and circulation of composi- 
tions,—in the jousts of judgment. 


— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, pub - 
lish No 97 of their excellent Standard Library,“ Scientific 
Sophisms, by Samuel Wainwright, D. D.; price, 25 cents. In 
it the able author presents a thorough review of the prevailing 
theories of natural science. He has submitted to searching 
criticism the views of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and others on 
the subjects of evolution, transmutation, spontaneous gener- 
ation, etc., and has ably shown the fallacies involved in their 
deductions. Although dealing with difficult scientific prob- 
lems, the book is written in a clear and simple style, attractive 
to every intelligent mind. It is well calculated to remove 
skeptical doubts, and to confirm the old belief that He that 
built all things is God.“ 


— J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s Monthly Bulletin announces a 
valuable list of new publications, among which are Scrambles 
Amongst the Alps, by Mr. Whymper; Life of William Rowan 
Hamilton, by Robert Percival Graves, to be completed in two 
volumes; Object Lessons,—the handy book of object lessons, 
from a teacher’s note-book, by J. Walker, first and second se- 
ries complete; Wit and Wisdom of Proverbial Philosophy, by 
Marshall Brown, author of Wit and Humor, ete.; The Mystery 
of Creation, by Dr. L. C. Baker; Laura, An American Girl, 
a novel, by Mrs. Elizabeth E. Evans; The Jewel in the Lotus, 
a novel, illustrated, by Mary Agnes Tincker; A New Novel, 
by the Duchess; Odes of Horace, translated by Henry 
Hubbard Pierce, U. 8. A.; Dictionary of Miracles, by E. Cob- 
ham Brewer, LL. D., author of The Reader's Handbook, ete. ; 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of the best songs and lyrica) 
poems in the English language; with a continuation, embrac- 
ing selections from the works of recent and living English 
Poets, edited by John Foster Kirk; one volume, 8vo, illustrated. 


— Messrs. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York, announce 
for immediate issue, A Sylvan City: Quaint and Picturesque 
Corners of Philadelphia, Old and New. This is au attractive 


book of about five hundred pages, profusely illustrated, aud 


bound in the style of Our Continent Library.” They will 
issue at the same time a new, prettily-bound edition of Life 
Thoughts,—gathered from the Extemporaneous Discourses of 
Henry Ward Beecher by One of his Congregation, and a new 
volume of Mr. Beecher’s Sermons from Plymouth Pulpit, 1882- 
83. In October the same house bring out Marion Harland’s 
latest story, Judith,—a Chronicle of Old Virginia, drawn from 
the author’s early memories. Also Helen Campbell’s House 

keeper’s Year Book for 1884, a natural consequence of the suc- 
cess of her handy little volume of the same name and nature for 
1883. They have also in press a most interesting work,—Dr. 
John Lord's historical lectures, in five volumes, Beacon 
Lights of History.“ The five volumes are respectively, Antiq- 
uity, The Middle Ages, and the last three divide The Modern 
World” into Renaissance and Reformation, Warriors and 
Statesmen, and Great Women. The first volume will appear 
in October, and the others at intervals shortly after. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Howiletics; by James M. H 
The 11 in two vols.; Vol. 7 
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hy of Esther 


by Rev. Josepb 8. Van Dyke, A.M... —— Sophisms; by S. Wain 
0 e Rev. Wm. Reid 
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N. W. Ayer & Sons’ Ameri Newspaper Ann price 
Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer @ Bon. 
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© Storied Sea; by Susan E. Wallace. Boston: J. R. Qagood & Co. 
How to Hel the Mrs, T. Field....The Riverside Shake- 
Oughton, Mima & Co, rant White; 3 vols.; price, $2.50 Boston: 
© Normal Music Course; J. W. Tufts and H. E. Holt: First 
Reader; price, 32 cents; Second R Manual for Use of Toashers of 
= New York: D. & Co. 
ae Porter & Die — of Biography ; E. A. Thomas. Phila- 
n Epitome of English History, with Questions for Examination; by 8. 
A. Kummer; Rev, 1 M. Chandler. New York: A. 8. Barnes & & 
— n — Walter T. Gray; price, 25 cents. New York: J. 8. 
10 hteous Apostate; by Clara Lanza; price, $1.25....The Diothas, or A 
Loox Ahead; by ismar Thinsen; 74085 U. ll. New York: G. F. Fut 
The Story of Roland; by James Baldwin; -«+. Reveries 
Bachelor, or, A Book bf The Heart; Seven Stories, 


with Basement and Attic. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Index Reram, or Index of Subjects; by John Todd, D.D. Northampton, 
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EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL AT LOUISVILLE. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
(Continued from page 199.] 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


e opening of the session, Mr. J. W. Dickinson, of 
12.9 One discussion on Federal aid. Education, 
he argued, was necessary for the perpetuity of self-government, 
and if the States were able to educate the people properly, then 
Federal aid was not needed. He proceeded to show that the 
States bad tried to edugate their people, but had failed, so that 
now it became necessary to call in the assistance of Federal 
aid. The speaker closed his remarks by saying that no one 
could present any adequate reason why such aid should not be 

rived. 
Manly, of the Louisville Theological Seminary, 
also made a few appropriate remarks on the same subject. 


The following resolutions were then offered by Mr. C. W. 


Hines, of Louisville: 

Whereas, The colored children of the cities in several of the States in 
the South are not receiving equal educational advan such as are pro- 
vided for white children of those cities or States, so far as the atudy of 
Latin, Greek, and German languages are concerned; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention recommend the introduction of the 
above named studies into the ublic high schools of such cities in said 
States as have heretofore falled to introduce them into their courses. 

‘Resolved, That this convention further recommend that the colored 
deaf mates and blind be admitted into the institutions of the States. 

Resolved, That we also deem it wise to recommend that the colored 

outh of the country be admitted into the agricultural and mechanical 
ustitutes of the States in which they are not admitted. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and on motion of Mr. Brunette of Tennessee the ques- 


tion of the education of the colored race was taken up. 


Education of the Colored Race. 


essor Simmons (colored), prest. of the Col. Theological 
e urged the necessity of educating the colored 
race, and said it was the duty of the white man to educate him 
since he had put him in bondage and deprived him of educa- 
tion for 250 years. The burden of the speaker’s talk was to 
show that although the negro had been liberated, he was not 
regarded and treated as the equal of the white man, and did 
not enjoy the same advantages. He said that foreigners were 
invited and received into this country kindly, but that the ne- 
gro had no welcome; that those who were here were treated 
patronizingly and made isolated by their white brethren. The 
public school was not all that would elevate the colored race. 
Education would only make him feel his isolation the more. 
He should be treated as an American and not as a negro, and 
should have the education that would be given an American. 
The national debt was not larger or more obligatory than was 
the debt the whites owe the blacks for having kept them in 
darkness for so long. If each colored child were to be sent to 
Harvard, kept there until a master degree was taken, and then 
given forty acres and a mule, it would not repay what was 
owed. He spoke of the separate schools for the whites 
and blacks. He thought the idea not a good one, since 
it was attended with bad results as now practiced, and pre- 
dicted that it wonld not be very long before the white and the 
colored child would sit happily together at the same desk and 
skip as joyously over the playground as frolicsome lambs at 
play. The negro was acitizen of the country, and could not 
be gotten rid of. and must be educated. In closing he said: 
Lou cannot get rid of us, and, as Ruth said to Naomi, Where 
thou goest we will go, where thou diest we will die and there 
be buried. Thy people shall be our people, and thy God our 
God.’ 

Professor Bennett of the Fisk Univ. at Nashville then took 
the floor and gave some statistics about money that had been 
expended in the education of the colored race. He said that 
the negro could be highly educated, and he advocated such 
education. 

The Committee on Resolutions then read the bill to aid in 
the support of the common schools that was offered in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Sherwin, from the Committee 
on Education and Labor. It was read simply that the dele- 
gates might be familiar with its contents preparatory to taking 
any action upon the bill. 

The convention then adjourned until 9 o’clock Friday. 


EVENING MASS MEETING, 


An educational mass meeting was held in the evening, at 
which Hon. J. R. Randall, of Vermont, presided and appro- 
priately welcomed the audience. 

Mr. T. W. Bicknell, president of the National Educational 
Assoc., was the first speaker, and after complimenting the 
city of Louisville and the State of Kentucky for their forward 


movement in educational work, urged the value of the com- 


mon school, the high school, and the normal school, as the 
three planks in the platform of universal education. ‘ 

Dr. Harris of Massachusetts, followed making philosophical 
observations showing the trend of public opinion in education, 

Hon. M. A. Newell said he was like the Irishman who fell from 
the scaffold, “ Not dead, but speechless.” He complimented 
the city on its great steps forward since his visit here six years 
ago. He contended that education was not local, hardly Day 
tional. It was a world-wide affair, 4 

Gen. Eaton said he was like the deaf-mute who wrote 
** ditto’? on the blackboard, under the three answers of schol- 
ars who preceded him; he S all the speakers had said, 
He told of the dull start of Daniel Webster, and the towering 
height educational efforts raised him to; he also told of a 
mulatto woman with an illegitimate child, neglected in West- 
ern New York, who in a century had 1,000 descendants, of 
whom 700 were paupers and criminals, mostly born out of 
wedlock, and whose cost to the State had been over $2,000,000, 


neiple of giving 
Federal ald, to be distributed among the several Beate ond Territories 
Resolved, That a commission be 8222 Whose duty it shall be to 


Mr. Holcombe of Indiana offered the following amendment 
to the above: 


Provided, that such aid shall be distributed under State laws and by 
State authorities exclusively, but with proper guarantees for its faithfu 


application. 

A lengthy debate followed. Judge Bullock of Louisville 
spoke in favor of Mr. Holcombe's amendment, He defended 
the“ inestimable right of each State to regulate the education 
of its own children without Federal interference.’”’ While he 
favored “ Federal ald,“ he believed it should be explicitly 
stated in the resolution that the money appropriated by the 
nation should be expended by the States themselves. 

Dr. Bickne!! of Mass., president of the National Teachers’ 
Assoc., believed the resolution should be adopted without 


No child, he emphasized, can safely be neglected. England is 
wisely teaching 200.000 heathen children in India. We must 
hand the torch to all the world. 

Col. Parker said he didn’t come here to ——, but to get a 
pair of boots a Kentucky sergeant took from him twenty years 
ago. He indorsed all that had been said,—with many excep- 
tions. No one had touched on the subject to-night, ‘‘ How to 
teach school.“ He would say something about that. He rid- 
iculed all the popular methods; said that Webster's spelling- 
books, and many grammars and Readers ought to be piled in a 
pyramid and fired,—they would thus give the world more 1 
than they ever had before. Schools were learning to do by do- 
ing something else. His idea was to learn to do by doing. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Judge Beckner called the assembly to order at 10:15, and 
Rev. Dr. Perkins, of St, Paul’s Church, offered prayer. 


The Topic of the Morning. 

The topic for the morning was The Best System of Schools 
Under State Control.“ An address on the subject was made 
by Dr. A. A. Miner, of Massachusetts. He introduced his 
speech with a consideration of 1 ite extent, and its 
evils, Prejudice is one of the greatest obstacles to the spread 
of education. The speaker laid down several principles which 
he thought should be embodied as fundamental doctrines in 
every State system. First, the system should involve the true 
and the highest aim; viz., the developmentof character. Race 
distinctions should be ignored. We are all of one blood. Dr. 
Miner said the plan of mixing the races, black and white, in 
the common schools had been successfully adopted in Massa- 
chusetts, and he thought it could be done in the South, also. 
He didn’t wish to criticise the South for its feelings on that 
subject, but urged that the obstacles due to the present consti- 
tution of Southern society be gradually surmounted, Second, 
the school system should embrace all the varied necessities of 
the population. The speaker favored graded schools, inciud- 
ing primary, grammar, and intermediate schools. Normal 
schools are also a necessity, We should have good teachers, 
The speaker 2 advocated object-teaching for the smaller 
pupils. Third, in the 1 —— of money there should be 
a blending of State and municipal authority. The district 
must raise funds itself before it can expect to receive funds 
from the State. If the State, by law, occupies the position of 
& parent to the children, why would not the nation make a ver 
good grandmother? Dr. Miner expressed the opinion that all 
school systems should be based on the principle of taxing the 
resources below. 

There were no further speeches on the subject. Judge 
Beckner introduced to the convention Dr. C. C. Graham, who 
now lacks but a month of being 99 years of age. The vener- 
able gentleman made some rambling remarks on the subject of 
education, and of the wonderful progress made in the West 
since his boyhood. He was listened to with much interest, 

C. R. Barteau offered a resolution, setting forth that since 
the Federal Government has collected $70,000,000 cotton tax, 
which has since been declared to be illegal, it is the sense of 
the convention that the money should be returned to the vari- 
ous cotton-raising States that paid it for the benefit of their 
school systems. 


The Resolutions Discussed, 


At this point Dr. Waite, from the Committee on Resolutions, 
submitted the following report: 

In view of the necessity of education to the n of 
free institutions, and of the inability of some of the States and 
Territories to sustain efficient common-school systems without 
assistance, 


A 
Yibya 


amendment, All could agree on the general recommendations 
contained in the report. 

Prof. Shearer of Tenn. believed the government should 
require no guarantees on the part of the State, since that would 
lead to dictatorial action in regard to the schools, The speaker 
| also alluded to the position of religious sects and others who 
‘uphold private or denominational schools, They did not want 
the purse of the Federal Government thrown open to aid in 
| breakin them down, 
| Dr. Harris of Mass. thought it should be explicitly stated in 
ithe resolution in what way the funds should be distributed. 

Mr. Holcombe of Ind. supported his amendment in a brief 
speech. None but those who are in favor of extreme central- 
ination would favor anything detrimental to the integrity of 
the State education systems. 

Dr. Laws of the Mo. State Univ. said the policy of the coun- 
try has always been that the National Government act as the 
patron of education, while the State governments be the or- 

anizers and administrators thereof. He was opposed to some 

eatures of the report. 

Congressman Money of Miss. argued that there was not a 
word in the report from which it might be Inferred that the 
National Government was to interfere in the State systems, 

Judge Beckner gaid the next House of Congress would repre- 
sent the Jeffersonian theory of government, while the Execu- 
tive and the Senate will represent the Hamiltonian system. 
There is no danger consequently that any extreme theories 
will prevail, but an educational bill can be passed which will 
agree with the ideas of both parties, 

Hon. N. Lytle, of Pennsylvania, said the amendment was 
unnecessary, as the idea it contained was embodied in the 
original resolution, 

Dr. Miner ssid nobody had contemplated any other plan 
than for the fund given by the National Government to be 
handled and distributed by the States themselves. 

Professor Simmons, colored, of Louisville, said he was op- 
— to the resolution if politics were dragged into the ques- 
tion, 

Congressman Willis, of Louisville, said that this was not a 
political question. Democrats and Republicans are together. 
A bill embodying the ideas of the resolutions was unanimously 
—— by the House Committee on Education at the last 
session, 


The Resolutions Carry. 


22 to vote on the question by States was defeated 

arge majority. The previous question was called for and 

a rising vote taken, 

*. — amendment of Mr. Holcombe was carried by a vote of 
to 

The resolutions as amended were then adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote, there being but one or two against, 

There was really no difference of opinion in regard to the 
propriety of asking Federal aid for the schools, There was 
simply a discussion as to the proper way of drawing up the 
resolutions so as to have the best effect on Congress, and so as 
to antagonize no interest. 

Mr. Barteau’s resolution in regard to the cotton tax was laid 
on the table. 

The following —— were appointed on the Commission 
provided for in the resolutions: 

T. W. Bicknell, Massachusetts, chairman. 

Henry Randall Waite, New York, secretary. 

M. A. Newell, Maryland, treasurer. 

B. G. Northrop, Connecticut. 

M. 8. Lytle, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Virginia. 

H. S. Thompson, South Carolina. 

Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, Georgia. 

Gustavus J. Orr, rgia. 


— 


Prof. Stern’s Natural Method Books. 


FRENCH. 


cnise. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stern & Meras’ Etude Progressive de La Langue Fran- 


12mo, 51. 

Studien u 

Prof. 8. M. Stern. 12mo, $1 

With Tables of Di 
ted are: 1. Ein 


GERMAN. 


einen Vetter, by Junngmann. 
7. Gänschen von Buchenan, by 


— 


Studien aod. Plaudereien, First Series, by Prof 8. M. Stern. 
nd Plaudereien im Vaterland, Second Series, by 


Stern’s Selected German Comedies. 
ties (in German). 
lee nopf, by Julius Von Rosen; 
by G. Von Moser; 40c. Sie hat ihr Herz entdeckt, by 
Von Köaingswinter. 4. Samson und Delila, by Emil Claar. 5. Er sucht 


6. 
W. Freidrich. 
The first two are ready, and the rest will followin rapid succession. 


ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
ZOOLOGY, 


Hricſer Cour: 


Prepared for students. 


Those now se- 
. Der Schimmel, 


olfgang Muller, 


12mo, 
12mo, $1.50. 


Er müss tanzen, by O. A. Paul, 


College Classes which have not time 


EP™ Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for examination, postpaid, upon receipt of the advertised price. 
* HENRY HOLT & C., New York. 


SOIBNOE SERIES. 


price, 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
(J. w. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder,) 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, Eounciation, and action, to 
October 1. 


JUBT READY, 
SCIENCE for HIGH SCHOOLS. 


American Science Series, Briefer Course 


Newcomb 4 Wolden’s Astronomy, 
1.50 


Martin's the Human Body, Aris 
Course, 12mo,$1.60, (Ready Sept.30.) 


The above books have been prepared with special ref- 
erence to use injHigh Bchools and Academies, and for 


as thoroughly into the subject as they would be taken 
the well-known larger works in 


Specimens of the above sent to teachers for ex- 
1 — upon receipt of the advertised 
HENRY HOLT & C., New York. 


Choice Text-Books, 


Each Unsurpassed in its Class. 


HARRISON'S FRENCH SYNTAX. A crit- 
ileal study of the French Language on the basis 
of Edouard Matzner. With practical exercises. 
By Prof. Jamus A, HaRnison, of Washington 
and Lee University. 62 00. 

‘So far as I am aware, there has been nothing hith- 
erto in English that filled 8 like the same place. 
It should be in the hands of tenchers. — Prof. 
Whitney, of Yale. 

BALDWIN’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

AnD LITERARY CRITICISM. Desigued for the 

use of Schools and Colleges. Vol. I., Poetry, 608 
PP Vol. II., Prose, 580 pp. Each 62.00. 

„This is the best text-book on English Literature for 
general use as well as for students that we have ever 
read,’’—Boston Globe. 

FENNO'’S SCIENCE AND ART OF ELO- 
CUTEON; or How to and Speak 28 


peuł. 
Theoretical; Pt. 2, Vocal Culture; Pt. 3, Hel 
„ have never met with any other book on the sub- 


s2mo, 61.50. 


‘er Course, 
pt. 30.) 


nor disposition to 
HE AMERIOAN 


their application to Conversation, 

as and confers . Seventeen 

First winter term begins 
eo 


KINDERCARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND and Miss WEsTON will their 


Kindergarten Normal Clas 14 give their entire time to the work of instruction. 

ton, on Monday, Nov 5. a thoronah 4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical 1 Jderatare, welence, Modern Languages, Music, and 

— general culture and ability to sing are uisite | tion is in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Art are tanght according to the best standards, 

— No student received after the is | Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic — pane The are ample, and the location, in 

— At home after October 6, from 2 to 3 F. M.|Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, accommodations , — 
pt on Saturday, 436 f Winter Quiases are free (except for expense of material | the Mountains of Virginia, with à fine White Sulphur 

r and )to all matriculates of the year. Forfur-| pries on the premises, is unsurpassed. 

$66 s.m2ek 2 your own town, Terms and §5 outéit | ther address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., os L. COCKE, Supt. 

tree. Addres H. Portland, Me. Dean, No. College Ave., and Zist Pais. OHAS. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PEN) SYLVANIA. 
The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 


Hollins Institute, Va. 


The Aist session will open on the 19th of September. 
F. O., Botetourt Springs; Station and Express Office, 
Cloverdale, Bhenandoah Valley Railroad. 

This School affords fine facilities for the educational 
training of girls and young ladies, It employs twenty 
officers and teachers, Six gentlemen and nine ladies 


the Study; Pt. 4, Readings and Recitals. | §1.25. 
ject that can be compared with it for general usef 
nens. Prof. James erford, 
REILW’S THE ARTIST AND HIS ui. 
SION. A Study in Aesthetics. 61.80. 
„After a careful reading, I am free to commend it 
an admirable text-book for the instruction of such 
pile in our high schools and seminaries of learning as 
may desire to get an insight into the true ends and aims 
of wsthetic culture.””—Prof. T. C. Porter, of Lafayette. 
EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Manual 
of the German Language especially ada for 
ners, By AUGUSTIN KNOFLACAE. 1.00. 
„It is a model of conciseness and clearness of ex- 
jon. Its definitions are marked by precision, and 
by aptness. San Francisco Hvening 


pecial liberal terms in- 


JOHN k. POTTER & 00., Publishers, Philadelphia, 
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O. P. Fitzgerald, Tennessee. 
J. M. Gregory, IIlinols. 
After the vote was taken the Convention adjourned till 3 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The members of the Inter-State Educational Commission 
met after the adjournment of the morning session, and organ- 
ized by electing Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell president; Dr. 
Henry B. Waite secretary, and Hon. M. A. Newell treasurer. 

The president and secretary were instructed to prepare and 
draft a memorial to be submitted to the individual members of 
the Commission. 

An adjournment was made, subject to acall for a meeting 
to be beid in Washington. 


Public Interest in Schools. 


How Bert to Secure Popular Interest in Common Schools“ 
was the subject of a pen by C. G. Edwards, of Baltimore, 
Md. He maintained that the public-school system is not un- 
derstood by very many people who have not had an opportunity 
to known what a good public school is. It is easy to put a good 
system of schools upon paper, or upon the statute-books, but 
to get it into working order is often a difficult matter, We 
need aposties to preach the gospel of public schools. But the 
good result of such influences will be much hindered unless 
good schools exist, that the people mny see them. Eleven 
million people in this country do not know what a public 
school is. Prominent business men in many cities know noth- 
ing of public schools inside of their walls. They never give 
them a thought, except when the tax-bills come. How to get 
— interested is to provide schools worthy of their at- 

tion. 

Mr. Hewett of Illinois argued that the success of a system 
of publle schools depends upon the sentiment of the commu- 
nity. This sentiment must be healthful or good schools can- 
not be sustained. The people hold the purse, and schools can- 
not be sustained without money. How to get them interested, 
sy in the public schools, is the important question. 

Mrs. A. J. Rickoff, of Yookers, N. T., one of the delegates 
from the National Educational Assoc., spoke on the influence 
which the ladies can exert in this behalf. 

Rev. H. C. Bolt wood, of Lilinois, wisely suggested that good 
schools will not be brought into existence by merely telling iv 
advance what a good school is. 

Mr. Jones of Memphis mentioned the interest which women 
take in education in bis section. The superintendent of schools 
there is a lady, the principals of all the schools in the city are 
ladies, and so are most of the teachers. All but three private 
schools are in charge of ladies. He also spoke of the evils of 
irregular attendance upon the schools. He thought a com- 
—— education law more important than Federal aid for the 
schools. 

Mr. E C. Carrigan, of the Mass. State Board of Ed., 

ve an extended account of the working of the Boston even- 
ng high school, at present uoder his charge. He deemed 
evening schools much more importact than they have been 
considered usually, and claimed that they would be found tu 
fill a prominent place in any system organized to educate the 
masses in the cities, 


Adjournment. 
After further discussion by Messrs. Parker of III., Miner of 


thanks of the convention were extended 
the people of Kentucky and Louisville, to the State Press Assoc, 


and to Chairman Beckoer. 
The audience sang Auld Lang Syne,” and this interesting 
meeting was a matter of history. 


CONVENTION PERSONALS. 


Mr. Carrigan, of Boston, was an active and useful men 
ber of the convention, and his address on “ Evening Schools 
was received with great favor. He won many friends by bis 
earnest and efficient action. 


Ex U. S. Senator Gwynn, of Californias, was theonly delegate wow York. 


from the States west of the Missouri River. 

Col. Parker, of Illinois, was prominent in the convention te 
the discussion off How to Teach School.” The Colonel dealt 
strong blows at false theories and practices in our schools, and, 
though he must be somewhat embarrassed by bis notoriety a 
the founder of a system, he as constantly enters bis honest dis 
claimers against such an assumption. It’s a pity that some of 
the Colonel’s addresses were not so modest as the Colonel him- 
self on this point. 

The man whose absence was most felt and regretted wae 
Dr. Mayo, the assistant editor of Tax Jousmat. To se ove 
man from the North is the South so warmly attached as to Dr. 
Mayo, and he will be more cordially welcomed than ever be- 
fore, on bis next campaign. But few men can so move the 
people to better efforts in education. 

Gov. J. Proctor Knott, of Kentucky, distinguished bimeeif 
by his absence from the convention, although present at Louis 
ville during the sessions, and attended a horse-race and an 
agricultural fair on the opening day of the convention. Surely 
Gov. Knott is not the man to solve the knotty problem of ! 
eracy, and it may not be so naughty a thing for the educators 
of Kentucky not to give him their support in the future, 

Representatives Money of Mississippi, and Willie of Ken- 
tucky, are men whom the people can trust as friends om great 
educational questions. 

Judge Beckner, the presiding officer of the convention, ls « 
man worthy of the highest honors of old Kentucky, aed the 
people will see to it that he gets bie deserts. 

The managing editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal is on 
the wrong track on the Federal aid movement, aud the sooner 
he switches back the better; he will avoid a ewitching from the 
people by speedy action. The South needs Federal aid in edu- 
cation, and the press of the country should be « unit is ite 
advocacy. 

A good story is told concerning the first nomination of Col 
Pickett as State Supt. of Schools of Kentucky, ear the close 
of a long nominating convention for State officers. Gen. 
Breckeuridge, a leader in State ities, rose, under the Ove 
minute rule, and said: Daring the late war there was « chap- 
lain in one of our regiments who distinguished himeeif by great 
self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness. I have seen him with my 
own eyes care for the wounded, administer medicioes and 
comforts to the sick and suffering, and consolations ww the 
dying. On one occasion I saw him aid « Northern soldier, 
and he actually took the shoes and socks from his own feet aod 
put them on the feet of a suffering and needy enemy. la view 
of such noble action to friend and foe, I take pleasure in som 
inating J. Desha Pickett, the chaplain to whom I have referred 


Mass., Coward of 8. Carolina, Comr. Eaton, and others, the | for the office of State Supt. of Pub. Instruction.” The speech 
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INew and Enlarged 


Edition. 


GEOLOGY. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing a revised and 
enlarged edition of this old and standard Text-Book of Geology. 
This edition bears date of September 1st, 1883, and is in every 
respect fully up with the progress of geological science at the pres- 


Lippincot 
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WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTION A 
Illustrated and Based upon Worceste:s Jnab 
A convenient and reliabie band printed from sw pee 


A DRILL-BOOK IN ALGEBRA By Mas» 
HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH 


ent day. As the result of the latest researches of its veteran author, 
it is believed to be more than ever worthy to rank as the leading 
; geological text-book for American schools. 

The work of revision has been thoroughly done, and covers 
every part of the book; but it is believed that this edition can be 
used with little difficulty in the same classes with the Third Edition. 

Of the more important additions to the Text-Book the author 
says: 

) “In this Fourth Edition, fifty pages have been added to the size of the work 
in order to render the explanations simpler and more complete, and to give also a 
fuller account of the kinds of life which contribute to rock-making, of the geo- 
graphical distribution of marine species, and of the depths of the seas. Bach of bor 
these topics is illustrated by new cuts, and the last by a general map, showing the 


depth of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by bathymetric lines, based mainly on 
that of Mr. H. N. Mosely, of the Challenger expedition.” 


. Liberal terms will be made for the introduction of this edition in place of 
oldar editions, or of other works on the subject. 
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753 & 766 Broadway, New York. 
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O. P. Fitzgerald, Tennessee. 
J. M. Gregory, IIlinols. 
After the vote was taken the Convention adjourned till 8 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The members of the Inter-State Educational Commission 
met after the adjournment of the morning session, and organ- 
ized by electing Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell president; Dr. 
Henry B. Waite secretary, and Hon. M. A. Newell treasurer. 

The president and secretary were instructed to prepare and 
draft a memorial to be submitted to the individual members of 
the Commission. 

An adjournment was made, subject to acall for a meeting 
to be beid in Washington. 


Public Interest in Schools. 


How Bert to Secure Popular Interest in Common Schools“ 
was the subject of a paper by C. G. Edwards, of Baltimore, 
Md. He maintained that the public-school system is not un- 
derstood by very many people who have not had an opportunity 
to known what a good public school is. It is easy to put a good 
system of schools upon paper, or upon the statute-books, but 
to get it into working order is often a difficult matter, We 
need apostles to preach the gospel of public schools. But the 
good result of such influences will be much hindered unless 
good schools exist, that the people mny see them. Eleven 
million people in this country do not know what a public 
school is. Prominent business men in many cities know noth 
ing of public schools inside of their walls. They never give 
them a thought, except when the tax-bilis come. How to get 
— interested is to provide schools worthy of their at- 

on. 

Mr. Hewett of Illinois argued that the success of a system 
of public schools depends upon the sentiment of the commu- 
nity. This sentiment must be healthful or good schools can- 
not be sustained. The people hold the purse, and schools can- 
not be sustained without money. How to get them interested, 
primarily, in the public schools, is the important question. 

Mrs. A. J. Rickoff, of Youkers, N. T., one of the delegates 
from the National Educational Assoc., spoke on the influence 
which the ladies can exert in this behalf. 

Rev. H. C. Bolt wood, of Lilinois, wisely suggested that good 
schools will not be brought into existence by merely telling iv 
advance what a good school is. 

Mr. Jones of Memphis mentioned the interest which women 
take in education in his section. The superintendent of schools 
there is a lady, the principals of all the schools in the city are 
ladies, and so are most of the teachers. All but three private 
schools are in charge of ladies. He also spoke of the evils of 
irregular attendance upon the schools. He thought a com- 
— — education law more important than Federal aid for the 

8. 

Mr. E C. Carrigan, of the Mass. State Board of Ed., 
or an extended account of the working of the Boston even- 

6 high school, at present under his charge. He deemed 
evening schools much more importact than they have been 
considered usually, and claimed that they would be found tu 
fill a prominent place in any system organized to educate the 
masses in the cities, 

Adjournment. 


After further discussion by Messrs. Parker of III., Miner of 


thanks of the convention were extended to the local press, to 
the people of Kentucky and Louisville, to the State Press Assoc., 
and to Chairman Beckner. 

The audience sang “‘Auld Lang Syne,” and this interesting 
meeting was a matter of history. 


CONVENTION PERSONALS. 


Mr. Carrigan, of Boston, was an active and useful mem- 
ber of the convention, and his address on Evening Schools“ 
was received with great favor. He won many friends by bis 
earnest and efficient action. 

Ex U. S. Senator Gwynn, of California, was the only delegate 
from the States west of the Missouri River. 

Col. Parker, of Illinois, was prominent in the convention in 
the discussion of How to Teach School.“ The Colonel dealt 
strong blows at false theories and practices in our schools, and, 


electric, and when Adams Co. was called, the chairman of 
oe delegation arose and announced, Adams Co gives thir- 
teen votes for ‘Old Socks,“ and the whole convention fol- 
lowed with a burst of applause that was unprecedented, even 
in the enthusiastic Democratic State of Kentucky. It is need- 
less to say that Old Socks was elected, and still holds the 


educational fort. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The October number of The Magazine of Art, published by Cassell & 
Co., New York,—price, yearly subscription, $3.50; single numbers, 35 
cents,—is full of good things. The full-page frontispiece,—‘* Giants at 
Play.“ from the painting by Briton Riviere, R.A., is worth the full price 


the ber. The Certosa of Pavia, by Julia Cartright, with four ele- 
— engravings; a chapter on Current "art, with six beautiful engravings; 
r on Greek Myths in Greek Art; the second article on Pict- 


though he must be somewhat embarrassed by his notoriety as, the f arth paper — Moceum by Sidney Colvin, are among the valuable 


the founder of a system, he as constantly enters his honest dis- | 
claimers against such an assumption. It’s a pity that some of R 


the Colonel's addresses were not so modeat as the Colonel him - 
self on this point. 

Tbe man whose absence was most felt and regretted was 
Dr. Mayo, the assistant editor of Taz JouRNAL. To no one 
man from the North is the South so warmly attached as to Dr. 
Mayo, and he will be more cordially welcomed than ever be- 
fore, on his next campaign. But few men can so move the 
people to better efforts in education. 

Gov. J. Proctor Knott, of Kentucky, distinguished himself 
by his absence from the convention, although present at Louis- 
ville during the sessions, and attended a horse-race and an 
agricultural fair on the opening day of the convention. Surely 
Gov. Knott is not the man to solve the knotty problem of illit- 
eracy, and it may not be so naughty a thing for the educators 
of Kentucky not to give him their support in the future, 

Representatives Money of Mississippi, and Willis of Ken- 
tucky, are men whom the people can trust as friends on great 
educational! questions. 

Judge Beckner, the presiding officer of the convention, is a 
man worthy of the highest honors of old Kentucky, and the 
people will see to it that he gets his deserts. 

The managing editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal is on 
the wrong track on the Federal aid movement, and the sooner 
he switches back the better; he will avoid a switching from the 
people by speedy action. The South needs Federal aid in edu- 
cation, and the press of the country should be a unit in its 
advocacy. 

A good story is told concerning the first nomination of Col. 
Pickett as State Supt. of Schools of Kentucky, wear the close 
of a long nominating convention for State officers. Gen. 
Breckeuridge, a leader in State 2 rose, under the five- 
minute rule, and said: During the late war there was a chap- 
lain in one of our regiments who distinguished himself by great 
self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness. I have seen him with my 
own eyes care for the wounded, administer medicines and 
comforts to the sick and suffering, and consolations to the 
dying. On one occasion I saw him aid a Northern soldier, 
and he actually took the shoes and socks from his own feet and 
put them on the feet of a suffering and needy enemy. In view 
of such noble action to friend and foe, I take pleasure in nom- 
inating J. Desha Pickett, the chaplain to whom I have referred. 


Mass., Coward of S. Carolina, Comr. Eaton, and others, the | for the office of State Supt. of Pub. Instruction.”’” The speech 


contributions of this number. Toe Chronicle of Art, and the Monthly 
ecord of American Art, are very valuable features of this royal maga- 
zine. 

— The North American Review for October also presents an attractive 
table of contents. Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins writes of “ Early Man in 
America; the possibility of ‘Astronomical Collisions,” whether of the fixed 
— with one — of comets with the sun, the earth, or the other 
planets, is considered b Prof. C. A. Young; Frederic Harrison c ntrib- 
utes an article, invaluable to the historical stadent, on“ Histories of the 
French Revolution“; and the Rev. K E. Hale presents an inventory of 
the volume and distribution of Social Forces in the United States.” Pub- 
lished at 30 Lafayette Place, New York. $5.00 a year, 50 cents a number. 

—The high character of The Popular Science Monthly is vigoronsly 
sustained by its October issue. Of its fifteen articles there is none which 

ill not re careful reading, and from which something new and valu- 
wile connor be ler ed. The present state of thought in regard to the 


nature of life is well reflected in the first article, by Paul R. Shipman, on 
„ Matter Living and Not-Liviog.“ New York: B. Appleton 4 Co. 50 


cents per number; $5.00 per year. 

— Lippincott’s Magazine for October is rich in articles on travel. 
Amelia Barr, in an illustrated paper, Spin Drift from the Hebrides,” 
gives an interesting reminiscence of her tour Hypo the — with 
which all novel readers have been familiarized by William B „ 

— The pages of the October Rolectie will be found highly readable and 
attractive, The opening article on ' Luther,” by James Anthony Fronde, 


is a brilliant and vigorous study of the life of the great German reformer, 
which is very seasonable in view of the recent terceatennial celebrations 


in Germany. 


— A popular fallacy in manual training is the belielf that 
such school-training fits the pupil at once for the work of life, 
Probably one of the best polytechnic schools in this country is 
the Rensselaer Institute at Troy, New York. I am told that 
students deal with the real there from the first; I am not told 
that its graduates secure responsible positions on leaving school, 


| without an apprenticeship in the business which they intend 


to follow.—Supt. R. M. Streeter, Pa. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: I have used it 
as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and have been much 
pleased with it.“ 


INew and Enlarged 


Edition. 


TEXT-BOOK 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing a revised and 
enlarged edition of this old and standard Text-Book of Geology. 


This edition bears date of September 1st, 1883, and is in every 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LIST OF 


Popular Text-books for Public Schools, Seminaries, Academies, 
Normal Schools, and Colleges. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 
Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 
„In matter and manner they are unsurpassed.” 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated and Based upon Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary. 
A convenient and reliable hand-book, printed from clear new plates. 


respect fully up with the progress of geological science at the pres- 
ent day. As the result of the latest researches of its veteran author, 
it is believed to be more than ever worthy to rank as the leading 
geological text-book for American schools. 

The work of revision has been thoroughly done, and covers 
every part of the book; but it is believed that this edition can be 
used with little difficulty in the same classes with the Third Edition. 

Of the more important additions to the Text-Book the author 
says: 

“In this Fourth Edition, fifty pages have been added to the size of the work 
in order to render the explanations simpler and more complete, and to give also a 
fuller account of the kinds of life which contribute to rock-making, of the geo- 
gtaphical distribution of marine species, and of the depths of the seas. Bach of 
these topics is illustrated by new cuts, and the last by a general map, showing the 


depth of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by bathymetric lines, based main] 
on 
that of Mr. H. N. Mosely, of the Challenger expedition.” 4 


„Liberal terms will be made for the introduction of this edition in place of 
older editions, or of other works on the subject. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


A DRILL-BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By Marsnat L. Perrin, A.M. 


Exercises for Class-Drill and Review, syatematical] ded 
Seminaries, and Colleges. Teachers’ and Scholars’ Ed tions. With 2222 3 


HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. 
A Practical Treatise on English Composition. 
“Clearly written, instructive, simple, and encouraging.” 


PRIMER OF POLITENESS. By ALxXAN DER Gow, A.M. 
A Help to School and Home Government. 


SHARPLESS & PHILLIPS’ ASTRONOMY. 
Latest Work of the Kind Published. 


A model of simplicity“and . 
tor concise,'and accurate. It leads the student to observe 


SHARPLESS & PHILLIPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A Complete Text-book. Presents the Latest Results of Scientific Study. 


To Teachers or School Officials contemplati 
will take pleasure in submit plating a change in any of their Text-books, we 
their Introduction. ting copies for examination, and corresponding in regard to 


Descriptive Catalogue containing f 
sent to any address on application. rey a lists of Educational Publications 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Messrs. Samuel W. McCall, class of 74, and Wm. E. Bar- 
rett, class of 80, have offered $40 per annum for five years to 
maintain a prize to be given to that member of the senior class 
who shall prepare the best essay on some subject connected 
with political economy, to be designated as the Prof. J. D. 
Noyes prize. 


VERMONT. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOC, 


The State Teachers’ Assoc will meet at Capitol Hall, Mont- 
pelier, Oct. 24, 25, 26, and 27. The following is the program: 


Bigh School and Academic Work.—Wednesday, 8 00 p. m.: What Prep- 
aration do the ee expect from High Schools and Academies ?—In 
Greek, 4 Emerson; English, by Prof. L. A. Austin; Latin, by 
Prof. J. K. Lord. 

Thursday @ m.—What Constitutes a“ Practical“ Education? by Prof. 
J. E. Goodrich, Relation of Classical to Scientific Studies, by Prin. E. 
H. Rarlow, N. H, and Prof. 8. H. Brackett. 

ernoon.—The Uses and Abuses of the Rank System, Dr. C. C. Rounds. 
N. H. „General Exercises” in Schools, by Prin. C. H. Goldthwait, and 
Prin. H. D. Ryder. 

Evenino — Address by Prof. E. H. Russell, Worcester, Mass., on English 
Literature as an Element in Education. 

Ungraded School Work —Friday, 9.00 a. m.: What Supervision by the 
State would be most Efficient? by Prin, C. D. Mead. How can the Un- 


school many years ago in Newport, and was at one time con- 
nected with a private school in that city. He was not only 
proficient as a linguist, but was gifted in the use of the — 
and brush, and had as one of his pupils the artist, Wm. Brad - 
ford. Fragrant recollections of this aged teacher abound with 


those who knew him. 
— Miss. Edith A. Ide, a graduate of the Rhode Island Normal 
School, has been appointed an assistant in the Union Grammar 


School in East Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Prof. Mortimer A. Warren, late supt. of the schools of 
Danbury, has been chosen prin. of the Litchfield High School, 
and he is also, as we understand, to have the oversight of the 
other schools of the town. Mr. Warren did good work in Dan- 
bury, and is well-fitted for the duties of his present position. 


— The citizens of Deep River have voted to erect two new 
school-houses,—one at the main village, to cost about $10,000, 
and one at Winthrop settlement, to cost $1,000. This is a step 
in the right direction. The echool-house accommodations at 
the center have for many years been inadequate to the wants 
of the community. Good school-houses and good schools add 
greatly to the value of property in any town. 

— Though the new normal-school building was not fully 
finished, the new term was commenced in it, and quite a large 
number have joined the entering class. A model school has 


Dunton. Importance of Methods in 8 by Daniel C. Heath, Boston. 
Zvening.— General discussion ; topic: The Relation of the State to Kd - 
ucation; opened by Supt. H. O. Wheeler, and Hon, T. W. Bicknell, Bos- 
ton, to be followed by others. 
Saturday, a. m. — Business meeting. Papers: Examination of Teachers, 
Prin. C. C. Gove; Educational Meetings, by Prin. C. A. Bunker. Address, 
George Washington as a Soldier, by Gen. H. B. Carrington, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. — A public meeting was held in this city last week 
to “consider the dangers which threaten our public schools, 
and to suggest remedies and means for applying the same.“ 
The main object of the meeting, however, seemed to be to im- 
press upon the minds of the women of Boston the importance 
of at once being qualified to vote for members of the school 
committee. The meeting was addressed by Rev. D H. Taylor, 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles of So. Abington, Dr. Mary Safford, Mrs. 
Emily McLaughlin, Rev V. A. Cooper, and Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
The latter speaker urged the meeting not to adjourn until 
something definite had been done to promote morality in the 
schools, and moved that a committee be appointed to bring be- 
fore the various school boards the idea of having a male phy- 
sician assigned to the boys, and a female physician assigned to 
the girls, who should give them the information upon hygiene 
and physiology necessary to promote morality in the public 
schools. The chairman appointed on this committee Mrs. A. 
M. Disz, Mrs. A. J. Gordon, and Dr. Mary Safford, after which 
the meeting dissolved. 


raded Schools best become Graded? by F. F. Whittier, N H. How can 
Pupils be best taught to Think? by Priu. A. W. Edson. 


tion of Teacher to Pupils, by Rev. V. M. Hardy. 


Afternoon.— What should a Teacher do before the firat day of School? 
by Prin. J. M. Comstock. Strategy and Tactics in the Teacher, by Geo. 
A. Brown. Methods of Inciting to Diligence and Order, by Prin: C. H. 


Personal Rela. pupils. 


school. 
success. 


been opened in one of the rooms for the benefit of the normal 
It is under the charge of Miss Luddington from New 
Haven, and the pupils are from families in the vicinity of the 
The plan isa good one, and we wish it the highest 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KINDERGARTEN-TRAINING for ladies, Quincy 
methods, free, to those taking full Normal Kin- 
dergarten course. Address Rath Burritt (the 
well-known educator, and first Philadelphia 
trainer), 1607 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel. 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bet- 
ter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first class hotel in the city. 


— The herring fisheries of Scotland employ 
about 500,000 people, — about one-seventh of 
the population. 


— All rough and scaly diseases cured speed- 
ily by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. See testimonials. 

Moruers Don’t KNOwW.— How many chil- 
dren are punished for being uncouth, willful, 
and indifferent to instructions or rewards, 
simply because they are out of health! An in- 
telligent lady said of a child of this kind: 
„Mothers should know that if they would give 
the little ones moderate doses of Hop Bitters 
for two or three weeks, the children would be 
all a parent could desire.“ 

— One man in Texas owns 700.000 acres, in- 
closed by 250 miles of fence. He has 40,000 
head of cattle. 


My Wire’s NERVOUS AFFECTION. 


We had ceased to hope that my wife’s ner- 
vous affection could be cured,’’ writes Rev. J. 
A. Edie, of Beaver, Pa. Many physicians 
failed to do her good, but Samaritan Nervine 
has cured her.“ At druggists. 


— A real-estate transaction in New-York 
City the other day, was the purchase of an en- 
tire block on Broadway for $3,000,000. 


— No disease can show such quick results as 
Heart Disease. Do not delay; Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator is a specific. $1.00 per bottle, 
at druggists. 

— There are 200,000 commercial travelers in 
the United States, at a cost to their employers, 
it is estimated, of $600,000,000 a year. 


— “‘ Headache banished by Dr. Benson’s Cel- 
ery and Chamomile Pills, nervous or dyspeptic. 
50 cents. Druggists. 


— Some land in the city of London was 
lately sold at the rate of $3,300,000 an acre. 


BaTTLe Creek, Mion, Jan. 31, 1879. 
Gentlemen: — Having been afflicted for a 
number of years with indigestion and general 
debility, by the advice of my doctor I used Hop 
Bitters, and must say they afforded me almost 
instant relief. I am glad to be able to testify 

in their behalf. Tos, G. Knox. 


— The largest diamond ever brought to this 
conntry is now in Boston to be cut. It weighs 
125 carats; the famous Kohinoor weighed 186 
before cutting. 


— “We know Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
will cure Heart Disease. Thirty years’ use, 
and many persons of prominence testifying 


prove it.”——Readville, Press. $100 per bottle 
at druggists, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— The Newport Mercury announces the death of Mr. Jesse 
Briggs, a venerable schoolmaster, in Chelsea, Mass., August 
21, in the 80:h year of his age. Mr. Briggs taught a public 
A Magnificent Holiday, Birth- 
AN day, or Wedding Present. 
6 If you are in need of a Cabinet Organ for your 
K Parlor, Lodge, Church, or Sabbath School, order 
the “MOZART,” or if you are unable to buy an instrument at present, please write me, 
stating your reasons why. Let me hear from you anyway, whether you buy or not. Please 
call your friends’ attention to this advertisement. In — way — can aid mein making 
sales, Every Twenty-seven Stop Organ sold sells others, use they are the best, and bring 
forth, at command of the ormer, greatest amount, combinations, and variety of music 
ual to a Church Pipe Organ, costing from 61,500 to 53 000. BEATTY’S PATENT 8TO 
ACTION, which is fully secured at the United States Patent Office. Grand effects ar 
obtained, from a mere whisper to a grand burst of harmony. The instrument must be heard 
to be apprecia! Read the following brief 1 and, if ble, send your order 
without delay, I'O AS FOLLOWS: 
1. Double Octave Coupler.—Doublesthe , 6. Saxaphone.—The beautiful effect of 
power of the Organ. Couples all octaves. this Stop is Beatty’s favorite.” It is very 
2. Powerful Box Sub-Bass.—New and | excellent and adds greatly to this wonder- 
original, The thundering tones produced 2 
are without a parallel in Organ building. T. blapason.—Draws a full set of tune 
„ Voix Celeste.—The sweet, pure, ex- | ful Golden Reeds. 
alted toncs pred are beyond descrip-| 8. Dulelana,—A full set of Reeds used in 
tion, erdinary organs is drawn by this stop. 
4. Piecolo.—Variety of music which 9 umana.—Tremulant, which, 
makes the Piccolo the most difficult 2 imitates 


. Vox 
o8 and the aid ofa FAN WHEEL, the 
expensive to build in the world, 2 


F hu A st hich imitates 1 be — 
Freue orn. — op whic —This 
u full orchestra and brass band. Vous — 
Stops Nos. 8, 4, 5 and 6, peals forth most delightful music. 
12—Clarionet, 13—Cello, 14—Violina, 15—Clarabella, 16—Grand F 
18—Bourdon, _19—Viol di Gamba. 20—Viola Dolee, 2i—Grand 
Echo. %—Aerostatic Expression Indi- 
27—Expression. The last { 


to ran ran. 
seventeen (17) Stops are operated in direct conjunction with above ten (10) 5 
bringing forth, at command of the performer, most charming music, with peauti- # 
ful orchestral effect, from a mere whisper, as it were, to a grand burst of harmony. U 


te 


— — — 


1 
1 72 inches ; Depth, 24 inches ; Length, 48 inches. 
NINE (®) SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: ist, Five (5) Octave Set 
n Reeds; 2d, Five (5) Full Set Dulciana Reeds; 84, Sweet Voix (cleste Reeds 1 
of three Full Octaves; 4th, One (1) Full Octave Powerful Manual Boxed Sub-Bags Reeds; Hs) 
5th, Two (2) Octaves or one each of Piccolo and Saxaphone leeds combined; 6th, Set 
Soft Cello Reeds: 7th lina Reeds: 8th, Set Jubilante is; 9th, Set Clarionet 
sare entirely original, and covered by Letters Patent. 1 


7 


„ One Manual or Keyboard, Handsome Walnut Case 
Receptacle for Book and Sheet Music, Lamp Stands, Handles, Rollers, Treble Upright 
Bellows of immense power, Steel Springs, &c. Right Knee Swell, = — 
also Left Grand Organ Knee Bwell, by which the full power of this = 
Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of the knee, without 
removing the hands from the keyboard. 
I am determined to have th 
A_SPECIAL OFFER, beautiful instrument introduce 
without a moment's delay. Henee the rollowing special offer, pro- 
viding order is given and remittance made within the limited ime 
as specified in advertisement. 


Hereby agrees under | 
his own signature to box 


U W 
Lb 
and Music 
“MOZA 
4 
onl 


order is given within thirteen days from date of this newspaper, or 
if you order within five days. a further deduction of $2 will be allo 
ed,and ALL FREIGHTS WILL BW PREPAID, the regular price being & 
$115 without the Bench, Book,and Music. Money promptly refunded, = 
with interest at6 per cent., if not just as represen atier 1 year’s use. 
lar to give Name, Post Office, County, State, Freight 
hat Railroad. he sure to remit by Bank Draft, 
Registered Letter, or by Bank Check. You ma 
on last day and remit by mail on that day, which - 
without delay, hence a ice _ 
38 GIVEN IMMEDIATELY, WELCOME. — 


or DANIEL F. BEATTY, W 


Be very particu 
Station, and on w 


00000 


shington, New Jersey. 


EKEQUIPOISE WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 


THE ENVIARLE BEPUTATION which these Waists have ac- 
quired is wholly owing to the meritorious pian of their constraction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

The Cat represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned and 
with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, so that n corset and perfect bust support is provided within a 
waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the 1 
little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety o 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention this journal. 
Directions for Measuring. 


Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back, and Boned, $2 25 For Ladies and Misses, take a snu, 
“ W So 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course fo years; shorter course, one year. The 
English and Delsarte 2 of gesture; light gymnas 
tics. Term begins Oct 4. Apply at 1 Somerset St., 
ton, Mass., after Oct, 1, from 10 to 12 A.M., or for cata- 
logues, address at any time, R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


A lady or gentleman for literature and composition, 
in a public school ; salary, $1,000. Several lady assist- 
ants ; salaries, $400 to $500. Also several for dzawing, 
palnting, and music, to go South. spol to 

A. LOVELL &CO., 


437 a 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Tonic Sol-fa Method. 


A thorough course of instruction in this wees, 


fi, 1.75 d waist over dress, an 
Boft, 15 „For Children and Infants, take ahest] nary methode of teaching music, with es refer- 
SND FOR CIRCULARS. Children's and Infants’, - - 1 00 measure also, and state age of child. ence to PUBLIO-SCHOOL WoRK. Small and large 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. classes, duy avd evening, and private lessons. For 
Address the Manufrs., GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. | particulars, address HAkRY BExsoN, 14 Musle Hall 

THE GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 

\ MERIC \ N T | CH ER OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 

0 Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
4 Send for List to 


Monthly ; 32 Quarto Pages. Price, $1.00 per Year. 


Address for sample copy, NEW ENGLAND PUB. co, 16 Hawley St, Boston. 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOG, 


878 ss Wrvrpsor Looks, Or. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
fer trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


318 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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tice of Swinton’s Readers, and will not be slow 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Normal Music Course: First Reader. - - Tufts& Holt D. Appleton Co., Boston $ 32 

“ “ “ “ Second Reader. - * “ “ “ “ “ 

“ “ “ 4 Manual for Use of Teachers. “ “ “ “ “ 
The Soried Sea. — - - — - - Wallace Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 25 
Prench and German Soclalis ts. Ely Harper & Bros, NV 
La Parole Frangaise. - - - . - - Sauveur & Daell. L Sauveur, Randolph, Vt 100 
A Plea for Spoken Lan » 9 - - - Mardock Van Antwerp. B & Co, Cincin 
A Primer of American Literature. - - - Richardson Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 30 
How to Helpthe Poor. - — - - - Mrs J T Fields 05 10 50 ba 60 
Word Method. - - - - - - Webb Ulbrich & ——— NY 
The Bad Boy Abroad. - - - - - Gray J 8 Ogilvie & Co, NX 2 
The Cbild's Guide to Heaven. - - - - Hammond Funk & Wagnalls, NX 
The English Bodley Family. - - - — Scudder Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 50 
A Righteous Apostate. - - - - - Lanza G P Patnam’s Sons, NX 1 25 
Reveries of a Bachelor. New edition. - - D G Mitchel Chas Scribner’s Bons, NV 
Seven Stories with Basement and Attic. - - - “ — 10 2 * 2 
The Story of Roland. - 0 - - - Jas Baldwin 0 00 00 “ 2 00 
The Blood of Jesus. - - - - . - Reid Funk & Wagnalls, NX 
From Gloom to Gladness. - — , - Van Dyke — 1 * 
The Diothas; or, A Far Look Ahead. - . - Thuisen G P Putnam’s Sons, NI 1 2 
English Men of Letters—Sheridan. -. : - - - Oliphant. Harper & Bros, N X 75 
Thicker than Water. - — - — - Payn “ a 2 1 00 
Batler's Bible Work. Vol. 1. : : — Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 1 00 
Hoppin’s Homiletics. - - - - - “ “ 5 00 
Servant of All. — — - - - — Joseph Parker bed ms * 
American Newspaper Annual; 1883. - - - N W Ayer & & Son, Phila 3 00 
Index Rerum. - - - - - - John Todd, DD Bridgman & Childs, Northampton 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CaTARRH.—A clergyman in Newbern, Ala., 
who had suffered with Nasal Catarrh for nearly 
twenty years, after using Compound Oxygen 
for four months, reports himself cured. He 


says: 

„My Catarrh, which was in the form of an ulcer in 
my head, and on which dark-green scabs constantly 
formed, and which had existed for eighteen or twenty 
years, is gone. No scabs form, and the disagreeable 
sensation has passed away. My vocal organs are much 
strengthened. J preach now three times a week, and 
Frel stronger and better in every way.” 

Another clergyman residing in Massachu- 
setts, has used the Treatment for Catarrh, and 
gives the following statement of benefits re- 


ceived: 

“T have now used your ‘ey > Treatment three 
months, and will state results. fter I had used it six 
weeks my Catarrh was much better. The gathering of 
macus abated considerably, so much so that hawking’ 
and spitting rarely occurred. I lost Jargely the sense 
of the presence of mucus in the nasal cavities. With 
the decrease of the mucas my voice improved, and my 
enunciation became more easy and distinct. /can now 
preach an hour without t -irritation, and enunci- 
ate distinctly and with ease.” 

Mr. W. S. Sweet, of Taunton, Mass., pub- 
lisher of the Family Journal, gives the follow- 
ing testimony to the value of Compound Oxy- 
gen in Catarrh and Bronchitis: 

“I would like to say a few words in favor of Com- 
pound Oxygen. Having given it a trial for Catarrh 
and At les, [was surprised with its won- 
deoful curative properties. Jt has done more for me 
than any of the so-called Catarrh and throat remedies 
I have ever used, and I can say I am now almost en- 
tirely free from either of the above affections.’’ 


experience and education to furnish physical 
apparatus and other materials adapted to in- 
struction in the sciences. We urge all in want 
of apparatus in his line to correspond with 
him. Illustrated catalogues sent free on ap- 
plication. He is the agent for Non-Blistering 


Platinum, and keeps constantly on hand a very 
large assortment of first-class apparatus. Buy 
of Benjamin. 


SKINNY MEN. ‘“ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence. 81. 


— 
| We desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the fact that on Monday, Oct. 1, Stern’s 
School of Languages will open at 27 East 44th 
Street, New-York City, its next session. It is 
justly regarded as one of the very best schools 
of its kind on this continent. We heartily 
commend it to all who are desirous of studying 
foreign languages, — German, French, Italian, 
or Spanish. Classes and private pupils are in- 
trusted to native professors of the highest order. 
The greatest attention is paid to a pure pro- 
nunciation, and the utmost care is taken to 
make the lessons thorough, agreeable, and 
profitable. The Natural Method“ (mainly 
conversational) has been employed in the insti- 
tution since its existence. The universal tes- 
timony of students is, that Professor Stern’s 


Our ‘‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen,“ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of | 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free. Address, Drs, Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St. Philadelphia. 


THE notice to teachers and school officers, 
given in this issue of TRE JouRNAL, is one of 
great interest. Thesuccess of Swinton’s Read- 
ers is without a parallel in the history of schooi- 
books. Those who read THE JOURNAL of 
May 10, 1883, page 298, will remember the no- 


to divine the reason for so marked a success as 
the sale of 250,000 copies in 60 days. The en- 


terprise of this great house will soon supply 
the demands which are at present such that 
they are unable to meet them promptly. 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, and Kidney and 
Urinary Complaints cured by Buchu-Paiba.” Ji. 

A XR useful series of Microscopical ob- 
jects for schools, illustrating the various tex- 
tile fabrics (twelve in number), has been re- 
cently issued by Messrs. Queen & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia. The series comprises Wool, Cotton, 
Flax, Silk, and other important species. A 
special circular of this set is issued, and will be 


sent by them on application The series of 48 
** Vegetal Esculents and Adulterations,“ by the 
same firm, is also deserving of notice. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS 
As a system Swasey’s Blackboards are supe- 
rior to all others. Sought out by scientific re- 
searches, applied with skill and knowledge of 
more than fifteen years of experience, is what 
make Swasey’s Blackboards always a success, 


Address 
J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, 


21 Brattle St., Boston. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of E. B. Benjamin, 6 Barclay and 12 Ve- 
sey Sts., New York city, on the second page of 
Tux JouRNAL, Mr. Benjamin is one of the 
best known manufacturers and importers of 
school and laboratory apparatus, and pure 


chemicals, iu this country. College and school 8 


officers can rely upon the representations of 
Mr. Benjamin. He sells only the best quality 
of goods at prices that cannot be equaled for 


method of teaching is not only natural, but 


philosophical. For full circular and terms ad- 
dress S. M. Stern, English Schoo! of Languages, 


27 East 44th Street, New York. 


LOOK OUT FOR FRAUDS! 
The uine “ Rough on Corns” is made only by 


E. 8. Wells (Proprietors of “ Rough on Rats’”’), and has 


laughing face of a man on labels. 15c. and 25c. Bottles. 


Bratty’s Oreans for Holiday, Birthday, 
or Wedding Presents.—Nothing can be more 


present than one of Mayor Beatty’s fine organs. 
He offers one of his latest styles, the Mozart, 
at greatly reduced prices, and prepays all 


of this newspaper. Read his advertisement 
and order without delay, thus securing the in- 
strument at the lowest possible prices. 


Don’t fail to read carefully the new an- 
nouncement of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., of New York, in this week’s JouRNAL. 
This great publishing house has a list of school 
text-books in all departments, unrivaled by 
any house in the world. They have enterpris- 
ing agents in all sections of the country who 
take pleasure in explaining to school officers 
and teachers the features of their books, charts, 
and school pens. Harrison Hume, at 35 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, is the New-England agent. 


Their books are all standard works, made by 
the most experienced authors in the several 
departments. 


Hvugrag for the “golden spike” in the 
Northern Pacific Railroad! The September 
School News (published at Indianapolis, 
Ind.) contains a full-length map of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, accompanied by a histor- 
ical sketch of its construction and a graphic 
description of the great Northwest. The Octo- 
ber number will contain a full-page, illustrated 
article on the National Yellowstone Park. 
Every school should read these numbers of the 
School News. Single copies, 5 cts.; per 100, 
$3.00. 


Lapres who possess the finest complexions 
are among the patrons of Glenn’s Sulphur 


oap. 
Hill's Hair Dye, black or brown, 50 cents. 
DYsPe#PTIC aud nervous people, out of 
sorts,“ Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonio will cure. 
Ask for Colden’s; no other, Of druggists, 


appropriate for a holiday, birthday, or wedding | Rege 


freight, if ordered within five days from date | 4% 


October 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 
Historic Notes of Life and Letters in Massachusetts. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD: 
A Roman Singer. (VII., VIII.) 


HENRY JAMES: 
En Province. VI. 


35 Cents a Number. 
$4.00 a Year, 


Atlantic, 


Now ready everywhere, contains: 


ELIZABETH ROBINS: 
Menadism in Religion. 


GEORGE P. LATHROP: 
Newport (VIII., IX.) 


CHAS. EGBERT CRADDOCK: 


A Playin' of Old Sledge at the Settlement. 


Other Essays, Poems, Reviews, and Contributors’ Club. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who w 


e and Catalogue free 


li r Reries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, 
werd, ia English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


ish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


— 3 are LES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and 
LIBRARY SPECIALTIES. | 


C. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


r Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
5 Dictionary-Holders. 27 Franklin &t., BOSTON, 


School 
Stationery. 


STEEL 


OSEPH (Sx 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES | . 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mmoussows me WORLD. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A. u., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6 25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & C., 
421 86 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 


—aT— 
N. TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 
404 124 Nassau St., New Verk. 


O. w. BARDEEN, 


0 Publisher and Dealer in 
2 SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
8 


Syracuse, N. v. 


Horace Mann's School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. lso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

ndard Recke. Dime Question Books, The 
— Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes es in 


Teaching, &., &. 
School Supplies, 4 and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
lateng, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, Desks, dc. 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
_ offer for Cash or Eachange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘*TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 

Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 
tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 
ing Classes for — people. Easily learned in three 
weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced, 

pecimen copy sent on — „ of 75 cts. 

CARI, F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 

(Mention this paper.] 242 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


National Subscription A 
H OW Oldest of the in the aed 
and Fo at CLUB Rares. Send 
10 stamp — ak lete Catalogue Teach- 


% OD 
77 hool Supplies, all kinds, 
MONEY. 18% Bromfield Bt., Boston Maso” 


02 SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 

S — — Credit Cards. p 
„Co.; 40 sample School Reward 

Puornix Fun. Co., Fa. ‘ou 


rice | 8 Teachers, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Golle- 
ges,—feor au department of instruction, low 


50c. | or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle. 


tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. ( Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior: 
Professors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS 
‘cachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


The efficiency of the Penn’a Ed. Bureau can hardly 
be over estimated. Through it 1 secured a good posi- 
tion only a few miles from my home, and but for it | 
should not have known of the vacancy. Prompt cor- 
respondence, much knowledge of schools and vacancies, 
and tact in recommending places to teachers, and 
teachers for places, are its characteristic features. 

J.J. BIISs, Prin, High School, Bucyrus, O. 

March 11, 1883. 


Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
435 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


240 (1) 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New Kork. 


Accomplished and efficient Proféssors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


“poreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS; 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
o charge to those emplo teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied. ploying 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE & Co., 
31 Kast 17th St. (Union Square). 
NJuvet's Time and otber Globes. 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American « Etropean TRAGHERS 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and ali 
les, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. V. 


N. B.— Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Count 
and Europe. *. 427 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT A} SCHOOL PROPERTY: 


Or any information about school matters, write to 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager, 
426 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wonting rintendents, Grade Teachers, 
and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 

once. LEMMON BROS.. KA Crrv. Mo. 


TEACHER, 


the best goods, He is thoroughly qualified by 


generally. 


372 any 4 — Costly 
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DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILE CRUST, 
ALL BROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA , TENDER ITCHINGS, 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. 


Dr. Benson's New Remedy 


nal treatment, 

All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 

They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful 
drug, and are highly recommended. 


“ For 7 years I had sick headache. Your pills cured 
me. J. K. Buckler. Leesburg, Va. 


VITAL QUESTIONS ! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of 
the nerves and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always ? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly, 

Some form of Hops!” 


CHAPTER I. 


Ask any or all of the most eminent physi- 
cians: 

‘* What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs; such as Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, retention or inability to retain urine, 
and all the diseases and ailments peculiar to 
women,“ 

And they will tell you explicitly and emphat- 
ically, Buchu.” 

Ask the same physicians, 

What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, billousness, malarial fever, ague, 


etc.;” and they will tell you: 
others equally valuable 
Bitters, such a 
A SPECIFIC FOR 
NE re al sions, Falling 
Scrofula, Kings 
sia, Nervousness, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


„Mandrake! or Dandelion!” 
And compounded into Hop 
Epilepsy, 
RV 1 nE Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol - 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Rheumatism, 
Kidney Troubles and Irr rities. $1.50. 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 


Hence, when these remedies are combined with 

(Concluded next week.] 

Spasms, Convul- 

ism, Opium Eat- 

Diseases, Dyspep- 

Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Sample Testimonials. 
I feel it my 8 recommend it.“ 


It cured where physicians failed.“ 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
Correspondence freely answered.-Ga 


) 
THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND MED. C0., ST. or. MO. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. I. 


THE NEW-ENdLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Tar New EXGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
„bas gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools. public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
9 This Bureau bas registered a large number of 
„able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment 
Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
« ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools, 
4 This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
« fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher's necessary qualifications, 


The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the Kast, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Winorester, N. H., Sept. 10, 1883. - 
You have faithfully done your in giving me in 


formation of vacancies, and I shall speak a good word 


for you, and aid ) ou all I can. 
Yours most truly, 8. A. 8, 


I thank you for the efforts made in my behalf. 1 
see you represent a large number of excellent teachers.“ 
; H. S. T., Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and ad “ 
of Home Study.” “Prise $3.00. 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50. 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


dag tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


THE INEFFABLE ONE, 


— Lam all that has been, is, and shall be; 
and no mortal hath yet lifted my veil.— Tyypt- 
ian (Isiac Inscription upon Temple at Sais). 

— Whose name cannot be spoken.—Hindu 
( Vishnu Purana). 1 


— For Him whose name is Infinite Glory, 
there is no likeness. Not iu the sight, abides 
his form None behold him bythe eye. They 
who know him dwelling in the heart and mind 
— immortal. — Hindu (Svetasvatara Up- 


— Wise ts make the beautiful-win 
though he is One, manifold by words. * 


— That which is One, the wise call it in 
divers manners: they call it Agni, Yama, Mat- 
arisvan.— Hindu (Rig Veda). 


— All nations and languages repeat the name 
of God. Even infancy lisps 11, LAllah, Tan- 
Karl, Yezdan, Elohim. Yet cannot his praise 
be duly expressed by mortal till the dumb man 
shall be eloquent, and stocks and stones find a 
voice, till the silent universe rejoices in lan- 

uage. 

The sun sinks down in the ocean, and azure- 
hued vapors arise. It is Nature’s incense of 
devotion perfuming the heavens. 

Ride thou on for eternity, through the glow- 
ing heavens, mounted on thy fantasy: thou 
shalt not stride beyond his threshold! 

Soar thou beyond all limit, to the roof of the 
universe: thou shalt behold one tile of his 
— „ — one tile, no more. — Persian (En- 
wari), Conway. 


— He only has drunk the pure wine of unity 
who has forgotten, by remembering God, all 
504 in both worlds. — Persian (Saadi), Sir W. 

ones, 


— Bird of the desert, learn thou love of the 
moth, that expires in the flame without a sigh. 
They who pretend to be informed are ignorant, 
for they who have known Him have not yet 
recovered their senses. O Thou who towerest 
above the heights of imagination, thought, or 
conjecture, surpassing all that has been related, 
and excelling all that we have heard or read, 
the banquet is ended, the assembly dismissed, 
and life draws to a close, and we still rest in 
our first encomium of thee!—Persian (Saadi). 


— The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of thy great power and thee 
Is less, when with thyself compared, 
Than one drop in a sea, 
— Persian (Sufi), Palmer. 


— If I make the seven oceans ink, if I make 
the trees my pen, if I make the earth my pa- 
per, the glory of God cannot be written,— 
Hindu (Kabir). 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 
oncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


Compiled and Arranged by 
H. R. PALMER, Mus. Dee. 


CHORUSES, Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., ar- 
ranged and adapted from the most celebrated composers 
especially for Concerts. 


$7.50 per doz. by Express; 75 cts. each by Mail. 

The ConcEeRT GEMs is issued in parts of 32 pages each, 
at 20 cents per copy. $2.00 per doz., $12 per 100 copies 
(in one order), when sent by Express. 

ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a Copy of 
CONCERT GEMS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


„There is a land of pure delight.“ 


PURE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


1 s, printed on fine paper and handsomel 
tenn in. boards. Price, 35 cents by — 83. 
dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 
ingle tin — mailed 
n cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW, { Cincinnati, 0 


School-Books 


Bought Sold, and Exchanged. 
Send for Catalogue. 
A. s. CLARK, 


— TO — 


Teachers and School Officers. 


753-755 Broapway, New York, 
Sept. 20, 1883. 


The success of Swinton’s Readers, just 
published, has been so marked, — more 
than 250,000 copies having been called 
for during the past sixty days,—that we 
have been unable to fully keep up with the 
demand for them, and are compelled to 
ask the patience of those whose orders re- 
main unfilled. We shall be prepared, in 
a few days, to supply the books in any re- 
quired quantity ; meantime we can only 
regret the disappointments and annoy- 
ences ensuing through this delay. 


SWINTON’S READERS. 


An entirely New Series of SCHOOL READ- 
ING-BOOKS, in five numbers. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM SWINTON. 


In presenting this new series of school reading-books 
to the educational public, the publishers believe they 
are not claiming too much when they say that they are 
the most carefully edited and most beautiful series of 
school text-books ever issued from the press. 

.SWINTON’S READERS are 
REgDERS. It is the conviction of the author of the 
boo: vee the reader is the real focus of school 

€-8 

The illustrations are by the most eminent American 
artists: Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Pyle, Harper, 
hob wag and others, and were drawn expressly for these 


1, Swintow’s Primer aud First Reader, „ 


print and script exercises. The script exercises are a 
specially attractive feature, being white on black, as 
in blackboard and slate-work, the script being the re- 
sult of careful experiment in securing a practical style 
of letter for this sort of work. Anotier noticeable feat. 
ure of this book is the type, which was made for us, 
and which is unlike any other font of type heretofore 
cut, in the matter of size and face. Handsomely illus- 
trated, and bound in cloth. One volume; 12@ pages. 


II. Swinton’s Second Reader, 1 print ang 


script exercises. This is also a beautiful 
commends itself especially for its 2 tor the 
— and sweetness of its literary orm, and for the 
evelopment of “ language work. Illustrated, and 
bound in cloth. 176 pages. 


new and original features. Noticeable for the charm- 
ing series of original lessons entitled Home Pets,” 
„ Bright Examples,“ and About Plants.“ IIlustrated, 
and bound in cloth. 240 pages. 


IV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader. voor.otchotce 


selections tur this important grade, carefully edited and 
arranged. It contains also many useful and entertain- 
ing original lessons, especially on Useful Kuowl- 
edge,“ and “ Pictures of American History,“ Lllas- 
trated, and bound in cloth. 384 pages. 


Fifth, Reader and Speaker, 


K contains abundaut exercises in laugunge, 
reading, recitation, and declamation. An instructive 
and entertaining original feature is the series of les- 
sons under the title of ‘Glimpses of Science,“ pre- 
sented in the highest form of literary art. Illustrated, 
and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


Sample pages and uli descriptive circulars, by mail, 
to Teachers and Educationists. 

*,* A set of the Readers, from the First to the Fifth 
inclusive, sent to any Teacher or Educationist on re- 
ceipt of $1.75. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753-755 Breadway, NEW YORK. 


MALU 


— 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book, Can be used with any copy book or 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND, 
Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools. 


eéminently LANGUAGE / 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


dinates Calendar, containing full par- 

apply 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
— Toad, — „ 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Rogistrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


ORT COLLE = 


Emory Col was organ in 1837. It is located 
ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; | 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G. 
HayGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
2. For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Guo. F. MaGoon, Prest. 


XFORD, GEORGIA. 
ized 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT oy 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. F. R. RUGGLES. 844 az 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. WALT K. 
Fonxs, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor of West St., Boston. 408 Y 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance „May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 2 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CRHAS. C. BRAGDON, pal. 40 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR; Principal. 


7. LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronised by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A. M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), * 
381 Orro Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sezes. 

Lext entrance examination, Thursday, t. 6, 1883. 

Address E. H. pal. 

EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 


Tuesday, sve. = For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C UNDS, Ph.D. 430 zz 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for 8 classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. O. GREEENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 


The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Mise ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boroxx, A.M. 


85 Tr SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
0 


only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both & aoc 


exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


HE TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE of the NEW 
York NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL fer Kindergar- 
ten Teachers, with Model Kindergarten, No.7 E. 22d 
St., will re open October 4 Prof. JoHN KRAUS, Mrs. 
M. Knaus BOELTE, Principals. 
H PHILA. NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 
KINDERGARTNERS, 


with Kindergarten, Intermediate Class, and School, 
will reopen Oct. 20. : 


Mus. M. L. VAN Kk, Prin... 
1333 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 


PREPARATORY. 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 
By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 
This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains epe- 


cific directions to teachers of 11 how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. It has n universally 


commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 
Address NE 


34 Park New York. 


W ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
354 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


BBOTT ACADEMY. For Young Ladies. The 
A fifty-fifth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 6. For 
information or admission apply to Miss PHILENA Mo- 
Krew, Prin., Andover, Mass. 430 f 


F 1 AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NOox- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCROOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


R. AND MRS. HAILM4N’S SCHOOL FOR 
M KINDERGARTNERS, at La Porte, Ind. Send for 
to Mrs. HaILmMann,as above. 432g 


— 
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WANTED, ACENTS, 


For the best-selling school article now in the market 
Exclusive territory and paying commissions given. 
Active, intelligent Teachers, with some business expe. 
rience, preferred, Address, with references, 


D. APPLETON & Co, Publisher, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St, New York. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Astor 
Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to 


THE FRANKEIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKtUIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’sS NEW AKRITHMUETICS, 


Sent for Circulars. 


Place, New Kork: 
their list ot Standard School Books, among which are 


BARTLEW’* SCHOOL RECORDS, 
THE MODERN SPELLER, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELIVYS U. §. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL, K., &c. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF 


TENTH EDITION.) Six Deuble-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings. 


LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copits for 


PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New Vork City Normal College, writes: Having carefully ex. 
mined ARMSTROXG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HisTORY,1 consider it quite equal to a similar clase of 
books recently published in England. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and important facts con 
— stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. As a text-book for beginners it is admirable, and as a 
hand. book in connection with a larger work. for older students it will be found invaluable.” 
(orreapondence solicited. Special rates for introduction. Address, 
435 e A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New Vork. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Ezominaiion sent post-paid for 35 Cents 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's 1 is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
volume, 515 Pp., cleth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 


cents. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; TE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol.in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six menths, 33,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, incla the 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 

A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Maas. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


The most beautiful illustrations ever put into a 
school text book, by the best artists, and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books. NUMBER 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos. 2 and 8 in press. Series soon 


to appear complete. Address 
HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
32 Bromfield Street, 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
KO., &., &o. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 4 Co., 
47 Franklin Street, 404 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French 

Seed and Kellegg’s G ed Lessons in Eng- 

+ — Lessens in English; 
hysielegy and Hygiene. 


B. WILLIAMS, Agi. H. L SMITH 
1 Wabash 111 Devonshire Bi Heston. 


aps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
416 15 Gromfield St., Bosten. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, 626 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Boots PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 18 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U. S. History. | 1 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. — 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 188 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


Parker’s Exercises 


English Composition. 


THE BEST, AND THE 
MOST GENERALLY USED. 
SPECIMEN COPY, 40 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Fewsmith’s English G 
Pelton“ Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy 10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Bes 9 01. 
Heese Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jenes“ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in L. 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronemy, 1.35 
Rducationa! Catalogue sent free om anplication. 
15422 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during 


the idle hours of Vacation. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 PP. $1.00. 


— — Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. co., 

Petersen’s Science. 303 eo 330 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
7. V. CHRISTERS CARL SCHOEN Nor. JOHN WANAM RKE, 

37 W. 234 Kl., New York. 146 Tremont St., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION, beginning with the spoken and written Language and ending with 
room. 


grammar, always using French én the class 

Just Out: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, 
particular attention is given to ronunciation, 
conjugation. It is followed by 


Teachers 


to Teachers at half price, by the 


the book aims also to familiarize pupils with Frenc 
may obtain a copy by AF. the Bat the 25 
ng resse: K. 
Just Oot: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DER SAUVEUR MCMUGE. 80 cts. "A copy tor ox: 


author, Prof. A. N. VAN DARLL, 1715 Spruce 


L. SAUVEUR and A. N. VAN DAELL. 61.00. In it 


for ex 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00. 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, address. 
405 tf W. GILSON, Agent. 


43 Bleeker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, vous. 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, el., $1.75 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

‘PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


PRAN CATIONAL COMPANY. 
Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Ciasstos for 
(4 vols. ready) 1.26 
% Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 780. to $25 
The Elementary vo 2 


Putnam’s World's Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s my! for Home and 80 1.28 
Putnam's Art Hand-books, vols. each 
Lefiingwell’s Eng lassics 
Pocket Classical Dict 74 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sec. „ 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
rne’s Natural 1 56 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
t> the Publishers 


AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 

is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 


Voi. XVIII.—No. 12. 


For Choral Societies. 


— — 


Musical Associations in search of music to practice 
will do well to examine the following, by eminent com- 
posers, and not too difficult: 


Light of the World, orator, 
Noel, 822, christmas Oratorio. 

Prodigal Son. Oratorio by 
Flight into Egypt. br wertios. 

Blind King, 70. B. ds. 
Rath and Benz, 


Redemption Hymn. $y parker. 


The Delnge. vr 


Christmas. 57 Gutterson. 

Damnation ol Faust. Spern’y 
The Couspirators. 672 b, Lebe ert. 
Forty-Sixth. Psalm. Padte, 


OLIVER DITSON & C., 
432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PORTER & COATEs, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 


= ~ |The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 Buckwalter's Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Philosophy. 
aub’s Arithmetics. 
AW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 arpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 


Wabash Ave., Gummere's Surveying. 
* Thompson's Political Economy. 


CHICAGO. Greeley's Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
419 Murray St., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Latest Text-Books. 


Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials 

of Kngineering. (To be ready Sent. 20.) 8vo, el. $5.00 
Welsbach’s Mechanics, Vol. III.; Kinematics and 

the Machinery of Transmission, Trans. by Prof. 

J. F. KLEIN. (To be ready wens, 20) 8vo,cl. 5.00 
Wood’s Mechanics of Fluids. (Shortly.) svo,cl. 1.50 
Thursten’s Materials of Bngincoring. Parr I. 

Non-Metallic Materials. (Now ready.’ 8vo, cl. 3.50 
Thurston's Materials of Eagineering. Parr LI, 
Iron and Steel. (Now ready.) 8vo,cloth..... 5. 
Nichols’ Water Supply, from a Chemical and San- 
itary Standpoint. //ates. ‘Now ready.) 8vo cl. 2.50 
Dubols’s Strains in Framed Structures, Plates 
and Working Drawings. (Now ready.) 4to, cl. 10.00 
Mact‘ord’s Kinematics and Practical Mechan- 
ism. With many beantitul Wood-kngravings. 

(To be ready Sept. 20.) 8vo,cloth..............- 5.00 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Our new Catalogue (Sept.) now ready. Free by mail. 


clectie Educational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antwe & Co. 


Br 
School Officers to the following 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


Descrip 
Surnished on application. 


137 Walnut Street, 
OCINCINNATS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


invite the attention of Teachers and 


portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Ceographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series, 


Two Book Series. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


o| Thalheimer’s General History. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 
tive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & O., Publishers, 


28 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Hawley Street, 
Bosro 


Established 1826. 


PERRY CO, London, 


MAKERS OF 


STEEL PEN 


Samples and Prices of SCHOOL 


on application. 


| 


IVISON, 
BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO. 
8. Sole Agts. for U. S., 
PENS sent 
| New Tork. 
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